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ABSTRACT 

The Productive American Project wc^s initiated by the 
National Council for Occupational Education to explore human resource 
iijsues related to productivity and competitiveness, and the role of 
two'-year colleges in human resource development. The results of this 
project are presented in two reports. The first monograph provides a 
discussion of several issues related to productivity, including: (1) 
global economic competition; (2) the need to increase the nation's 
production of quality goods and services; (3) the improvement of 
productivity by upgrading the quality of the current workforce 
tnrough retraining and recruiting, educating, training, and placing 
new and nontraditional workers; (4) special populations that comprise 
the emerging workforce and their educational and training needs; (5) 
the strengths of two-year colleges that are applicable to human 
resource development; (6) a strategic modol for training the new 
workforce; anrl (7) model two-year college programs. The second 
monograph reviews current public policy issues related to the role of 
two-yeai college^' and workforce productivity. Federal workforce 
training programs summarized in the second report include the Job 
Training Partnership Act, the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education 
Act, the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Act, the VJorksite 
Literacy Program, the Cooperative Education Act, the Federal Student 
Aid Program, and State Job Training Programs. A series of 
recommenriations conclude the report, including those directed toward 
two-year colleges and their natitnal organizations and toward the 
U.S. Department of Labor. The executive summary highlights the 
various issuer and recommendations discussed in the first monograph. 
(JMC) 
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FOREWORD 



Improving 
Productivity 



The Productive America project was undertaken by the National- 
Council for Occupational Education (NCOE) in recognition of the 
great importance to the nation of improving productivity in the 
workforce and of the special role that two-year colleges and techni- 
cal institutes play in this effort. 



NCOE 



Organized in 1975, NCOE brings together close to 500 community 
colleges with intensive programs in occupational education. NCOE is 
affiliated with the American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges, the national education group which represents approxi- 
mately 1 ,300 two-year colleges. 



Task Force nCOE formed the Human Resource Development/Productivity Task 

Force in 1987 to focus attention on the issues of productivity. The 
Task Force has received financial support for this project from the 
Employment and Training Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Labor. 



Two Reports The results of the Productive America Project are documented in 

two reports. Monograph I provides a discussion of quality productiv- 
ity; the various measures of productivity, highlighting human re- 
source productivity; the potential contribution by two-year colleges; 
the special populations that comprise the emerging workforce and 
their special needs; and concludes with a series of recommendations 
directed at those institutions which desire to strengthen their role in 
building America's competitiveness by training the workforce of 
tomorrow. Monograph II examines public policy issues related to the 
role of two-year colleges and workforce productivity. 



Executive 
Summary 

Disclaimer 



This Executive Summary highlights the various issues and recom- 
mendations discussed in Monograph I. 

The views in this study are solely thone of the authors. No opinions, 
statements of fact, or conclusions contained in this document can 
properly be attributed to NCOE or its contracting agencies. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



America has been blessed with creative, aggressive leadership, both 
in its political and in its business/industrial arenas. From early on, it 
has been the land of opportunity for free enterprise and a home to in- 
ventors, researchers and entrepreneurs. 

Having survived numerous major warfare conflicts, a great and dev- 
astating depression and several recessions, America was still not 
prepared for the infringement of third-world countries on its interna- 
tional and dome.stic markets. German automobiles, chemicals and 
machinery; French pharmaceuticals; Japanese electronics and 
automobiles; and Korean sieel were just the beginning of the global 
competitive crisis America now faces. 



Competitive Economists posited any number of plausible reasons for the diminu- 

Advantage tion of U.S. economic strength. Commonly cited warning signals 

Relinquished included: 

* weakening trade position 



* low rates of savings and investment 



* noncompetitive relative wages 

* erratic exchange rates 

* more confident, facile competitors 

* waning relative productivity 



The last factor, declining rates of productivity relative to gains 
logged by global competitors, has been tagged as the area where 
corrective action can be implemented most effectively with maximum 
impact. 



During the 1980s, the U.S. consumed $1 trillion more than it pro- 
duced, tripling the national debt, and leaving taxpayers with a $1 65 
billion annual interest tab which almost equals the national budget 
deficit. (1) Pay^^ck requires one of two solutions: reducing our 
standard of liv iig or increasing production. 

Underlying in a nation dedicated to the business of business, how could these 

Causes symptoms have been ignored or denied? 

Perhaps the underlying cause was a sense of complacency with a 
system which yielded one of the highest standards of living in the 
world. 



Perhaps it was a form of economic isolationism brought on by the 
inherent difficulties of operating in foreign rnork.ets. 

Perhaps it was consumption-driven, with the desire to consume 
today overwhelming the need to save for tomorrow. 
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Perhaps it was a management philosophy which rewarded short 
term profits at the expense of long term capital investment. 



Productivity 
Depends On 
People 



Perhaps it was the natural outgrowth of a "disposable'' society, 
where quality is forfeit to convenience. 

To regain its competitive ranking, the U.S. will need to produce more 
quality goods and sen/ices by relying on the increased output of a 
more highly skilled workforce. Achieving this ambitious goal will 
demand far-reaching systemic changes affecting the manner in 
which we recruit, educate and train workers, backed by investment in 
curricula, equipment and facilities. 

The productivity chasm is wide and deep. In the post World War II 
era, the U.S. k^ged in with a 129 percent output per hour increase. 
In absolute terms, an improvement. Reviewed in relative terms, next 
to the 1 .624 percent c jtput spike achieved by Japan in the same 
time period, an unbelievable loss.(2) 

The solution for improved quality productivity becomes increasingly 
complex when one realizes that the U.S. labor pool is growing at a 
slower rate than any time since the 1930s. (3) Further compounding 
the rate of output issue is the composition of that labor pool. Fully 85 
percent of new entrants will be non-traditional workers (Asians. 
Blacks, Hispanics, returning women and immigrants) who bring with 
them an entire panoply of special needs. (4) 



A mechanism must be found to: 



1 . upgrade the quality of the current workforce; 
and 

2. recruit, train and place new entrants in the 
workforce. 



The Productive America project was proposed to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor as part of the growing portfolio of productivity re- 
search. It moves beyond the historical cc itext and explores the 
realm of corrective and preventive actions A/hich two-year colleges 
can undertake to help reassert America into the global competitive 
equation while acknowledging the diversity of its changing workforce, 



A Clianging The workforce will gradually become older, more female, more 

Workforce minority and more foreign-born. Institutional responses will neces- 

sarily address language requirements as well as basic competencies 
when preparing workers. 

In turn, tf^e training delivery mechanism will need to be: 



* local 

* accessible 

* affordable 

* diverse 

* flexible 

* market-drivon 

* responsive 
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Workforce 
Readiness 



Any examination Oi human resource productivity will turn to questions 
of workplace literacy, workforce retraining, job readiness, basic skills, 
critical thinking and problem-solving abilitios. A recent Chicago 
Tribune article (October 29, 1989) placed a $1 billion price tag on 
the basic education coursework now being provided by business in 
self-defense.(5) 

Industry is not particularly interested in infringing on the territory of 
educational institutions, but finds itself left with no ahernative. R.J. 
Reynolds learned to educate, then automate, after spending, $2 
billion on equipment workers couldn't operate because of poor 
reading skills.(6) 

The Hudson Institute issued an opinion which asserted that simply 
maintaining the historical U.S. annual growth rate of three percent 
would require upgrading the skills of 40 percent of American work- 
ers.{7) 



Roadblocks 
to Success 



Despite the need for all available hands to keep the machinery of the 
Americari economy njnning smoothly, unprecedented ban^iers stand 
in the way of many pi esen+ly employed workers in need of skill 
upgrading or of potential entrants seeking to gain skills. 

The special populations mentioned on page v, which represent the 
influx of new workers for the 21st century, will encounter many 
obstacles as they strive for acceptance in the classroom and in the 
workplace. 

Financial pressure stands paramount among the barriers to 
breach, as financial assistance programs shift from grants to loans 
and legislative provisions are pruned back. 

Family pressures predominate. More than half the students at two 
year colleges are women. (8) Many are also single heads of house- 
holds, charged with the care of children as well as an aging parent. 
These responsibilities encroach on limited incomes and even the 
modest tuition and fee structure of two-year colleges must be 
evaluated from a competitive application standpoint. 

Lack of precedent, in the person of a successful role model, also 
impinges on the ability of a special population member to complete 
an education or hold a job. What majority populations view as the 
status quo, may well be the grand exception for a minority. 

Transportation issues such as proximity, ccsl, bus routing, parking 
and handicapped accessibility impact the decision of special popula- 
tion members to pursue an education or seek a job. 

ArticiMation and counseling The private sector is finding itself cast 
in the role of both an assessment center and remedial coLvse 
provider. Individuals, secure in the belief that a high school diploma 
is indicative of readiness for post-secondary curricula, face a njde 
awakening as they fall behind in classes and are forced to opt into 
remedial offerings, or simply drop out. 
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Lack of Information is inseparable from the issue o language as 
an obstacle. Administrators and faculty must be cognizant of 
language problems and respond with special materials and interpret- 
ers to bridge this bamer to access. 

Campus environments work for and against special students. For 
example, the college campus represents a peer setting for adults 
returning to ea n a GEO certificate, and is much preferred over a 
high school setting. Alternatively, women, minorities and the disabled 
encounter the same type of presumptions and biases on campus 
which are associated with gender, race and physical handicaps in 
the workplace. 



Take Lead 



VI 
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Two- Year Acting on their economic development mission, two-year colleges 

Colleges have made tremendous strides in four functional areas: 

1. training for employment 

2. workforce retraining 

3. ed'jcation for career advancement 

4. business development 

This leadership role is facilitated by the organizational design of two- 
year colleges. They meet evory criterion set forth for an ideal 
training delivery n-.echanism which would respond to the unique 
needs of special populations. 

As local organizations, two-year colleges min-orthe trends prevalent 
in the local community. Therefore, the student population can stand 
proxy for general population patterns as well. 

* 46 percent of minority students attend two-year colleges 

* 42 percent of all Black students attend two-year 
colleges 

* 54 percent of all Hispanic students attend two-year 
colleges 

* 50 percent ot all disabled students attend tvi/o-year 
colleges 

* 75 percent of students work 

* 66 percent of students enroll in occupational or technical 
courses 

* the average age is 29 (9) 

With more than 1,300 delivery sites and an open admissions policy, 
post-secondary collegps and technical institutes are the most 
accessible educational system in the United Sta»f?s. Local proximity 
also resolves potential problems involving transportation and acces- 
sibility. The community focus and heightened awareness of neigh- 
borhooo populations can result in simplified paperwork and stream- 
lined admissions procedures which accommodato t-nsophislicated 
prospective students. 

Community colleges and technical institutes work closely with 
students beginning at tfie lime of admission to creatively resolve 
financial di.riculties. Options range from work-study programs to 
internships to full-time positions with supportive busines.«.es. 



s 



The distinction between a liberal arts education and an occupatioi 
two-year degree continues to fade as two-year colleges evaluate 
internal and external resources, and create flexible programs whicl 
blenci private and public sector expertise. 

Strong Business Progressi^/e two-year colleges understand that their mission is 
Connections entwined vith business. In the post-secondary education loop, busi- 
ness/education linkages occur on multiple levels. 

Businesses can provide efficient access to potential students; share 
expertise, equipment and personnel; hire and train students through 
internship arxJ apprenticeship programs; purchase customized 
training; provide advance warning of technological trends and em- 
ployment shifts; and monitor and calibrate the competency standards 
of the cooperating institutions. 

During 1989, business, education, labor and civic leaders partici- 
pated in four symposia across the country to address the role of two- 
year colleges in support of improved productivity. Their collective 
vision called for some retooling of the two-year college administra- 
tive structure and outlined a bold approach toward co-ventures with 
business. 

They recommended that two-year colleges: 

* formulate business partnerships 

* topple the ivory tower perception 

* reach out to special populations 

* target occupational clusters and potential career ladders 

* adopt holistic counseling approach 

* bolster placement efforts 

* become agents for change 

* think like business people 

* augment instructional siaff 

* update and sensitize faculty 

* cut red tape 

* step into broker role 

* export successful models 

* package and market offerings 

* occupational graduates as wril prepared as transfer 
graduates 

* devise ndtionai competency standards 

Implementing these recommendations would hsve the net effect of 
making two-year colleges more business-like, more proactive, more 
likely to respoiKl with speed to changes in market conditions, less 
concerned with issues of bureaucratic stature and more concerned 
with the student population, more innovative in their use of re- 
sources, and ultimately, more effective in reshaping a workforce 
equipped to create a more Productive America. 
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Leaders Set 
Reform Targets 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Urgent National Need 
To Invest In Human 
Resources: 



New Workers 

♦ Close to 40 million new workers will enter the workforce between now and the 
year 2000. 

♦ Most of these new entrants will be women, minorities, and immigrants. Many 
will not have the skills needed for the new jobs. 

♦ As a consequence, the nation needs a significant investment in human 
resources. 



Working with lo :al communities, two-year colleges can deliver needed 
education and training to prospective workers. 



Productive America 
Project 



Report 1 



Report 2 



Causal Factors 



Current Workers 

♦ Close to 1 00 million workers, currently on the job, will still be in the labor force 
by the year 2000. 

♦ At the rates experienced in a recent five-year period, one in every twelve 
current workers faces the risk of losing his existing job because of changing 
technology or intensifying global competition. 

♦ The nation's needs for retraining are massive. 

♦ Working with business and industry, two-year colleges can deliver needed 
education and training to current workers. 

With these key points in mind, the Productive America project was undertaken by 
tiie National Council for Occupntiona! Education (NCOE) in recognition of the 
tremendous importance of productivity improvements to our national economic 
vitality and of tfie special role that two-year colleges play in the effort to enhance 
workforc ,» productivity. 

NCOE formed its Human Resource Development/ Productivity Task Force in 1987 
with the express charge of exploring human resource issues related to productivity 
and competitiveness, and the role of two-year colleges in human resource development. 
The NCOE Task Force conceptualized Productive America: Two-Year Colleges 
Unite to Improve Productivity in the Nation's Workforce as a two-part effort: 

Report 1 , "Issues and Strategies," examines the special populations comprising the 
workforce of tomorrow and proposes alternative stmctural and program models for 
tv/o-year col'eges to meet special population needs; 

Report 2, "Federal Workforce Program Policy Issues," reviews current federal 
legislation and its impact on two-year colleges, and goes on to present recon itnendations 
for amending current programs or laws to facilitate increased use of the two-year 
college delivery system. 

■"o provide an economic context for the productivity discussion. Productive 
iVmerica reviewed the causal factors which fiavo contributed in part to the waning 
tornparative productivity of the U.S. 
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Mission 



Challeng 



institutional Attributes 



Special Populations 



Barriers to Success 



Workforce 
Productivity Model 



The Policy Perspective 



Program Review 



The deceleration in productivity is attributed to two main factors: 

(1) Tlie increasing importance of services in the domestic economy and that 
sector's disappointing performance, and 

(2) The dramatic change in the worker profile toward less experienced, less 
educated and hence, less productive workers. 

Having identified human resource productivi-y as an area appropriate for two-year 
college involvement, Productive America examined the role and potential contributions 
of two-year colleges toward participation in the solution of the problem. 

The human resource challenge facing two-year colleges can be defined as: 

1 . Upgrade the quality of the current workforce th 'ough retraining, and 

2. Recruit, educate, train and place new and non-traditional workers. 

In light of the scope and demands of this two-fold challenge, Productive America 
identified the institutional attributes which typify two-year colleges. These colleges 
have pioneered successful human productivity programs which are effeclively 
meeting the needs of special populations. These attributes are: local, accessible, 
affordable, diverse, flexible, market-driven and responsive. 

Also presented are recommendations for structural, organizational, administrative, 
marketing and philosophical changes which would leposition two-year colleges vis 
a vis business, industry and the ccmmunity-at-large. 

Special population groups will play an increasingly important rcle in the workforce of 
the 21 St century. Chief among these population segments are: immigrants. Blacks, 
Hispanics, returning women, workers with obsolete or deficient skills (endangered 
workers), displaced workers, disabled workers, Asians and aging workers. 

Special population members must surmount formidable obstacles to acquire the 
education necessary to succeed in the workplace. Barriers include: financial and 
family pressures, lack of precedent, transportation difficulties, need for personalized 
counseling, 'ack of information, language problems and lack of familiarity with a 
campus environment. 

Recognizing the unique requirements of special populations. Report 1 introduces a 
Workforce Productivity Model specifically designed to overcome these barriers to 
success. 

The model embraces a proactive strategy beginning with recruitment, assessment, 
five iKlucational modalities, monitoring, personal counseling at every rtep, and 
ongoing placement activities from internships through full-time employment. 

Re,x)rt 2 of the Productive America project reviews current federal legislated and 
funded programs affecting workforce training, vocatbnal educatbn, worksite literacy 
and basic skills, against the backdrop of human resource productivity. 

Productive America summarizes majorfederal programs which have an impact on 

workforce productivity. These majorprograms include: JobTraining Partnership Act, 
Carl D. Perkins V(x;ational Education Act, Job Opportunities and Basic Skills 
Program of the Family Support Act of 1988, Hawkins-Stafford Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, as well as Titles IV and VIII of the High ir Education Act. 
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A Better Way Report 2 concludes with recommendations for program amendments and suggestions 

for process and procedural cfianges wfiicfi wouid optimize utilization of two-year 
colleges by means of leveraging available dollars, information and systems across 
programs, institutions and organizations, capitalizing on economies of scale In 
workforce recruitment, education/training and placement. 

Tfie Productive America empfiasis on fiuman resource rer ewal parallels both the 
role historically assigned to two-year colleges (preparing America's workers) and the 
NCOE's need to ensure that collages continue to be positioned to meet their 
important mirsions. 

Recommendations A full set of recommendations is found ai the end of each report. A few salient 

recommendations are highlighted in this summary. 

Issues and Strategies 
Report 1 

1 . Review the college mission statement and ensure that the responsibility for 
local workforce development is included. 

2. Identify the special populations within the college's district (such as minority, 
new immigrants, returning women, endangered or displaced workers, disabled 
workers, etc.) and gather demographic and socio-economic data describing 
each population. 

3. Assess and redevelop current vocational education programs and job 
training programs to ensure that they directly meet local employer's job skill 
requirements. 

4. Extend college placement office activities to a level where successful 
students are provided access to real job openings and are directly assisted 
in obtaining a job. 

5. Enlist the support of local commerce and industi7 as full partners in the 
establishment of all special initiatives and training programs in order to solve 
labor shortage problems by pooling appropriate resources. 

Federal Workforce Program Policy Issues 
Report 2 

1 . The U.S. Department of Labor should continue to promote a nation ^' policy 
of human resource development. 

2. Programs and initiatives from the U.S. Departments of Labor, Education, 
anc Commerce should be integrated and coordinated in the shared pursuit 
of a woi Id-class workforce. 

3. The U.S. Department of Labor should create a Two-Year College Office 
within its Employment and Training Administration in order to strengthen the 
even application of the Department's programs and initiatives across the 
nation's two-year colleges. 

4. Two-year colleges, with the U.S. Department of Labor, state government, 
business, and professional associations should develop specific standards 
for jobs along with competency tests to measure student progress. 
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5. The U.S. Departmentof Labor, the American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges through/with the National Council for Occupational Education, 
should conduct a national "awareness" campaign to identify the workplace 
problems and challenges that two-year colteges should be able to meet. 

And now, it remains fo/ all parties and institutions involved to review these reports* 
recommendations, spurred on by a sense of urgency to reestablish and reaffirm the 
U.S. in a role of economic leadership. 

For America to achieve this lofty goal, it will be necessary to harness the energy and 
abilities of non- traditional workers, retrain and upgrade currently employed workers, 
and reshape vocational and educational institutions and offerings. 

The National Council for Oocupational Education stands ready to lead the search for 
soluiions to improving the quality of the American labor force, and to further explore 
issuos related to domestic productivity via additional primury research efforts. 
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SECTION 1. 

THE GLOBAL COMPETITIVE DYNAMIC 



In this section we examine the confluence of events and factors which conspired to 
erode America's competitive edge. Marginal incremental losses, through time, have 
had the additive result of forfeiting the U.S. advantage momentum terms to 
aggressive competitors such as Japan and West Germany. 

The discussion begins with a definition of competitiveness, then reviews four primary 
measures of competrliveness: 

(1) Trade index; 

(2) Investment index; 

(3) Standard of living index; and 

(4) Manufacturing productivity index. 

Following the overview of key indices, the narrative summarizes the views of the 
Hudson Institute, the MIT Commission and the Cuomo Commission on the plight of 
American productivity. 

Two additional influencing factors are presented for consideration: American trade 
policies and the shift from a manufacturing to a service-dominated economy. 

Definition Authors of Workforce 2000, the Hudson Institute view of the world at theturn of the 

century, define competitiveness: "simply the ability of domestic producers to sell 
sufficient goods and services outside the country to pay for American imports." (10) 

Competitive Indices Concern over slippage in America's competitive posture prompted formation of the 

Council on Competitiveness. Working with Wharton Econometrics Forecasting 
Associates, the Council has developed a ^'Competitiveness Index" measuring 
Summit 7 nations' (Canada, France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, United States and 
West Germany) performance in four categories (standard of living, manufacturing 
productivity, investment, and trade) against U.S. performance; and U.S. performance 
vis a vis the world in the fourth category, trade. (11) 

Trade Results of the second annual index, released in July 1989, were mixed. Export 

activity increased by 13 points, but these modes gains do not represent a full 
recovery from the unacceptably high trade deficits of the early 1980s. Meanwhile, 
reliance on imported goods doubled between 1972 and 1988. (12) See Chart 1. 

Investment The investment index, a barometer of spending on education, plant and equipment, 

and research and development shows the U.S. out in front by 2.9 percent. However, 
in absolute terms, the other Summit 7 countries outspend ^he United States in ali 
categories except educatbri. In order to subsidize competitiveness-related investments, 
the U.S. eithermust increase its savings rate (Japan=28.3; U.S. =14,8) ormust allow 
foreign caprtal to continue to substitute for domestic funds. (13) See Chart 2. 

Standard of Living (Performance on the standard of living index (defined as gross national product per 

capita) has been disappointing. The U.S. standard, although increasing, did so at a 
slower rate than the other Summit 7 countries (3.1 vs. j.8). 

Whereas in 1972 the U.S. enjoyed a standard of living pegged at 22 percent higher, 
today that differential has been sliced down to 9.5 percent. During the 1972-88 
period, tfie standard of living for other Summit 7 nations grew almost 50 percent 
faster than the U.S. Japan logged in with a growth rate double that of the U.S. (1 4) 
See Chart 3. For American consumers, living is becoming much more expensive. 
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Chart 1 



TRADE 

U.S. Export Growth Since 1972 
Compared to the Rest of the World 

Long-Term Trend 
(1972-1988) 
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Source: Council on Competitiveness. 1989 
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INVESTMENT 

U.S. investment as a Share of GNP 
Compared to Other Summit 7 Nations 



Long-Term Trend 
(1972-1987) 
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Chart 3 



STANDARD OF LIVING 

Growth in Standard of Living Since 1972 

Compa»-ed to Other Summit 7 Nations 



Long-Term Trend 
(1972-1988) 
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Output per manufacturing sector employee decreased in relative terms by .4 on the 
productivity front. These findings suggest that our Summit 7 competitors hr.ve 
superior technology, more efficient equipment, or a more highly skilled workforce 
capable of producing more output per person than their U. 8. counterparts. 

The erosion of the historical American productivity lead continues unabated. "In 
1972, U.S. productivity was 56 percent higher than Japan's; in 1987, the U.S. 
advantage was less than 6 percent."(l5) See Chart 4. 

"The key to domestic economic growth is a rebound in productivity, 
particularly in services. 

Throughout the 1970s and early 1980s, the United States managed to 
sustain a rising standard of living by Increasing the number pf people at work 
and by borrowing from abroad and from the future. These props under the 
nation's consumption will reach their limits before the end of the century: 
there will be relatively fewer young people and homemakers who will enter 
the workforce during the 1 990s, and the burden of consumer, government, 
and international debt cannot be expanded indefinitely. If the U.S. economy 
is to grow at its historic 3 percent per year average, the nation must 
substantially increasje its productivity." (16 ) 

The MIT Commission on Industrial Productivity opens its incisive analysis. Made in 
America: Regaining the Productive Edge, with the succinct statement: 

"To live well, a nation must produce well." (17) 

The Cuomo Commission on Trr.de and Competitiveness, in its recent report on a 
New American Formula for a Strong Economy, lo'jks at productivity issues from the 
perspective of a nation's nbility to compete in world markets. It concludes: 

3 
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Chart 4 



Trade Policies 



PRODUCTIVITY 

U.S. Manufacturing Productivity Growth Since 1972 
Compared to Othe* Summit 7 Nations 



Long-Term Trend 
(1972-1987) 
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"America must be competitive to earn, not borrow, its standard of living (1 8) 
. . .There Is only one way to improve the trade balance while simultaneously 
maintaining a high and rising standard of living at home. It is by improving 
the productive performance of the American economy." (19) 

Hudson Institute forecasters projected baseline, high and low growth economic 
scenarios and arrived at an encouraging conclusion: the U.S. trade balance 
improves regardless of the differing scenario assumptions. Influencing factors 
include currerwy devaluation and productivity gains logged by domestic manufacturers. 
Moderate scenario projections show black ink on the account ledger, with the U.S. 
enjoying a $14 billion positive balance of trade. (20) 

This portrait of a sawy global competitor is a far cry from the dismal performance 
of the 1975-1985 decade (Chart 5) which culminated in an overall trade deficit of - 
$140 billion in '.986. Four reasons have been posited for this trade position: 

1 . Erosran of the once invincible American trade position 

2. Exchange rate fluctuations which obscured underlying trertar. 

3. Rising relative labor costs 

4. Increasingly tougher competition (2 ) 

As with products and industries, economic development has a life cycle with its own 
distinct phases: agriculture to manufacturing to services, Workforce POOO researchers 
predict ihat "service industries will create all of the new jobs, and most of the new 
wealth, over the next thirteen years." (22 ) 
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Chart 5 

U.S. TRADE SURPLUS/DEFICIT 
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In support of this assertion they state, "wh^r<t manufacturing produced some 30 
percent of al! goods and services in 1 955, ar''. V, percent in 1 985, its share will drop 
to less than 17 percent by 2000." (23) 

Nine out of every ten jobs added to the U.S. economy from 1982 to 1986 were jobs 
in service industries. [?A) 

The shift to a service-based economy will relocate jobs closer to the customer, 
shorten the workweek, make better use of part-time employees, flatten business 
cycle volatility, and increase v 'age differentials between high- and low-value added 
workers. (25) 

The toss of what the Hudson Institute calls "economic sovereignty" came as a shock 
to American policymakers. 

Their challenge in the ccming decade will be to effect quick corrections to currency 
fluctuations, to stimii^'te development in emerging nations, to support a worker 
retraining ethic via favorable tax treatment, to counteract inflationary tendencies, 
and to fight for a strong U.S. trade position. 

Having exptored the \op\c of global competitiveness, let us narrow our focus and 
explore the productivity factor in greater detail. 



SEC HON 2. 

THE PRODUCTIVITY CHALLENGE 



Defining Productivity 



Ratio 



In/decreases 



Labor Force Changes 



Performance 



In Section 1 , the global competitive situation was reviewod, and a nuinberof factors 
impacting competitiveness were examined. Among these was the issue of productivity. 

Waning relative productivity has been identified as one of u le overriding contributors 
to the decline of the United States as an economic power. This section of the report 
defines productivity, examines common measures of productivity and its componf=!nt 
variables, reviews trends in productivity in both the goods anci services sector, 
proposes possible causal factors behind those trends, and assesses the U.S. 
productivity position vis a vis imernational performance. 

Macroeconomics: Theory, Performance and Policy {26), a text vi itten by Robert E. 
Hall and John B. Taylor, provides a succinct definition of total factor productivity: 
output per generalized unii v.f iriput (such as capital, energy, labor and materials). 

Hall and Taylor then discuss labcT productivity, a more narrow measure of productivity 
which focuses on the human contriiriution to production. (27) 

Because labor is the single most important input of total factor productivity, the labor 
productivity ratio has become a popular substitute, providing a "quicktake" measure 
of productivity. 

Labor productivity, the ratio of output to employment, is computed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics by dividing real Gross National Product in the business sector by the 
total hours of work in that producing sector. 

When more goods or services are produced without a change in the number of hours 
of input, labor produntiv-iy has increased. If more hours are required to produce the 
same amount of goWiS or services, labor productivity has decreased. 

People hold the key to improved labor productivity. A literate workforce capable of 
mastering emerging technologies, techniques and equipment can help America 
regain its competitive edge. 

This paper explores the dilemma facing American enterprise today— while labor 
productivity takes on increased significance in the competitive formula, the composition 
of the workforce is changing dramatically. 

Management must produce more efficiently using a less experienced and less 
educated workforce whose unique cultural and ethnic composition requires a new 
style of supervision. 

In Modem Labor Economics Public Policy (28), Ronald G. Ehrenberg and Robert S. 
Smith examine the disappointing slowdown in U. S. productivity g'^owth beginning in 
1973. Between 1948 and 1973, the private sector registerod an annual labor 
productivity growth rate of almost three percent. From 1973 to 1982, that rate of 
growth decelerated to a paltry 0.7 percent per year. Chart 6 illustrates trends in 
domestic productivity, charting gains and losses from 1948-87. 

Productivity in U.S. manufacturing has increased significantly since 1982 afte/ a 
period of slow growth in the 1950s and 1960s, and virtual stagnation in the 1970s. 
Trends in manufacturing production are shown in Chart 6. 
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ivhart 6 

TRENDS IN U.S. PRODUCTIVITY 

Index of Output per Hour of ali Persons 
Business S,3Ctor 
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The rate of productivily increase in tfie U.S. fiad fallen below tfiat of its competitors 
in the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s. The situation turned around in the early 1980s. 
Since 1 984 the U.S. has achieved higher average annual rates of increase in output 
per hour in manufacturing than most of its trading partners, except for Japan and the 
United Kingdom . The performance of the U .S. for the period 1 984-88 compared with 
that of eleven other industrial zed countries Is shown in Table A. 



International Gains 



While U.S. manufacturing production ha?;' surged ahead, production in the service 
industries is significantly below th?. of manufacturing, even taking into account 
problems in pressuring output in the sen ices, as also shown in Chart 7. /"s a larger 
and larger share of the nation's workers are employed in the «:ervice industry, 
increased production in the servio? sector is a paramount concern if the U.S. is going 
to sustain its economic growth and improving standard of living of the people. 

Turning to an international perspective of manufacturing productivity, we note a 
disappointing growth rate with respect to our trading partners. Workforce 2000 
reports that: 



U.S. Prices 
Cut of Market 



"Between 1950 and 1983. . .output per hour of U.S. workers increased by 
1 29 percenJ . Canadian workers' productivity rose by 21 5 percent during the 
same period; the war-iavaged economies of F rance at id West Germany 
increased output per hour by 458 and 508 percent. Japanese workers 
increased their output per hour by a staggering 1 ,625 percent." (29) 

Since productivity is a major factor in determining the price of goods (high 
productivity results in more goods for less cost/offort, thus enabling a lowor market 
prico), America has priced itself out of the market. (30) 




Table A 

OUTPUT PER HOUR IN MANUFACTURING, 12 COUNTRIES, 1950-1988 
AVERAGE ANNUAL RATES OF CHANGE (1) 



uouniry 


.yb(J-oo 


1950-73 


1 973-79 


1979-88 


1984-88 




...V) 






.. A? ) 


(2) . 


United States 


2.7 


2.7 


1.6 


3.4 


3.9 


Canada 


3.4 


4.2 


2.1 


2.2 


2.1 


Japan 


8.2 


9.9 


5.5 


5.8 


5.7 


Belgium 


6.3 


6.9 


6.0 


5.4 


3.2 


Denmark 


3.8 


4.8 


4.2 


1.1 


- .5 


France 


4.9 


5.6 


4.6 


3.1 


3.1 


Germany 


5.3 


6.6 


4.3 


2.6 


2.4 


Italy 


5.6 


6.1 


5.7 


4.1 


2.9 


Netherlands 


5.5 


6.2 


5.5 


3.5 


2.4 


Non/vay 


3.4 


3.9 


2.2 


2.6 


2.1 


Sweden 


4.2 


5.1 


2.6 


3.0 


2.6 


United Kingdom 


3.3 


3.3 


1.2 


4.7 


4.5 



(1) Rates of change based on the compound rate method 

{^) For Belgium, data relate to 1960-87; for Norway, data relate to period endir.g in 1987 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



Downward Spiral 



Reasons for Slowdown 



Service Sector Grows 



Productivity Slows 



Increasing productivity would result in fewer production hours which would translate 
into lower prices, enabling America to better compete globally. If this doesn't occur, 
Amerlcar.s will buy l^ss expensive imported alter' natives. As a resu It, the trade deficit 
will grow, decreased demand for domestic aoods will trigger more layoffs and plant 
closures, and the spiral will continue. 

One could arg^e for American prodi'Otivity supremacy based on absolute versus 
incremental pjrformance until thf Ae 1970s, when select Japanese and West 
German manufacturing industries surpassed their U.S. counterparts. At that time, 
Japanese carmakers prodi'-ced an automobile using 1 0-30 per(;ent fewer labor hours 
than a comparable U.S. operc-'tion. (31) 

A number oi possible causes for the productivity problem have been suggested. 
Among them: an increase in less experienced workers, "changes in the industrial 
composition o' employment, govemment mandated investments in pollution abatement 
equipment (which do not lead to increases in measured output, since the quality of 
the environment is not measured in Gross National Product), and a decline in the 
capital/labor ratio that has accompanied a slowdown in normal business investment. 
With less capital to work with, each unit of labor is less productive." ( 32 ) 

The dramatic shift of employment from manufacturing to service continues. 
The average annual percentage increase in output per worker in the service sector 
has decreased as depicted in Chart 7. 

Because the service sector now represents the dominant component of our 
workforce, the decline in service sector productivity lo of even greater conotirn. 
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Chart 7 



LOW PRODUCTIVITY GROWTH IN SERVICES HAS 
SLOWED U.S. ECONOMIC GROWTH 
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Economist John W. Kendrick has also researched causes for a decline in productivrty. 
His article "Service Sector Productivity" in Business Economics, (35) references the 
findings of multiple regresston analyses which registered strong positive correlations 
between specific variables and industry rates of change in productivity since 1948. 
Those variables include: "average education of workers; the ratio of sales to 
research and development outlays; changes in research and development ratios; 
rates of growth of real fixed capital stocks per worker; variability in layoff rates; and 
economies of scale." (36) 

Inversely Related Further, Kendrii^k identified a number of variables which are negatively correlated 

Factors to productivity. Those variables, which tend to move inversely to productivity 

changes include: "amplitude of cyclical changes in output; average hours worked per 
week; changes in average hours; . . . Changes in concentration ratios . . (37) 
labx-management relations and changes in worker skill/experience levels. 

Causal Factors 1973-85 Revicv.'ng underlying causes for the accelerated general productivity slowdown 

after 1973, Kendrick listed a number of causal factors which he believes represent 
a shared view among financial analysts. Those causes include: 



1. Accelerating inflation until 1981 

2. Erosion of economic profit margins 

3. Slower growth ol capiial/labor ratios 

4. Declining research & development ratios 

5. Shifts to less energy intensive equipment 

6. Changes in labor force com|:x)sition resulting in roduced avorago expertise 

7. Increased government regulation 

8. Recessions in 1973-74 and 1981-82 /38) 
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Trends in thri 1980s 



Service Productivity 
Slows 



Employment Impact 



Labor Hoarding 



Services Ameliorate 
Labor Cyclicality 



Shorter Declines 



Longer Upswings 



Service sector productivity lagged behind that of goods production during the 1 981 - 
85 recovery years. While factory labor productivity rose at a 4.1 percent annual rate 
during this period, service productivity remained flat at one percent, down from the 
1 .5 percent annual average growth rate during the 1970s and the 2.3 percent rate 
established during the 1947-69 period. (39) 

Some segments of the service industry (transportation, finance, insurance and 
real estr.te) reported productivity increases, but these effects were swamped by poor 
performance attributable in large part to: 

1 . Capital/labor ratio grew significantly less rapidly than in manufacturing 

2. Less research and development 

3. Less benefit from supplier research and development investments than 
producers 

4. Length of standard workweek declined less dramatically than producers 

5. Increased numbers of fema'e (less experienced) workers (40) 

Translated into employment terms, when energy prices jump, companies are likely 
to decrease their capital stocks and increase employment. Thus, the numerator in 
the capital/labor ratio becomes smaller while the denominator increases as a result 
of hiring. The overall effect is a diminishing ratio which implies a diminished 
productive capacity. 

Short-term measures of labor productivity may be misleading as a result of 
companies which practice labor hoarding. Average productivity will fall in the early 
stages of a recession because firms with a heavy investment in training will retain 
specially trained workers rather than resorting to layoffs. 

Conversely, as demand begins to increase, these same firms will register a gain in 
productivity without any related investment in labor, because they have in effect 
inventoried a supply of trained workers during the downswing. (41 ) 

Geoffery H. Moore, in Business Economics, summarizes his view that, "if the private 
service industries continue to grow faster than goods-producing indusiries, as the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics projects to 1995, the trend toward milder declines in total 
employment is likely to continue also." (42; 

Moore credits services with some of the most dramatic secular changes r. the 
character of business cycles: shorter recessions (1 1 months from 1 933-1 982 vs. 21 
months on average from 1854 to 1929) and longer expansions (49 months vs. 24 
morths during corresponding time periods). (43) 

In seven of the last eight cyclical contractions since 1948, as measured by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, declines in total nonfarm employment were nearly one- 
third shorter at an average of 1 1 versus 16 months. (44) 

Employment upswings were five months longer on average than those of the goods- 
producing sector in six out of seven periods tracked. (45) 

Workforce 2000 concurs with McKDre's view, stating that "as services grow above 
three-fourths of the economy, their balance wheel effect should moderate swings in 
demand." Chart 8 rhows the dampened amplitude of service cyclica iity (swings from 
9 to 5,7 percent) compared to the wild cycling found in goods production (swings 
from "4.8 to 10 percent). (46) 
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Chart 8 

SERVICES MODERATE THE BUSINESS CYCLE 
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Source: Economic Report of the President, 1987 



Why Improve 
Productivity? 



Service Advantage 



Services were exported at a level of $48 billion in 1986 according to the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. That figure may understate service exports by as much 
as 50 percent. Major service exports include: air transportation, computer and data 
processing, financial sea ices and popular culture/entertainment. (47) 

"Improving productivity is a necessary ingredient for provioing a better life for 
Americans. Rising productivity reduces inflation and provides the opportunity to 
increase rsa! incomes. If America had sustained the 3.4 percent annual productivity 
growth rate it had between 1940-65 the average household would be receiving 
annually more than $5,000 in additional real income today." (48) 

With domestic consumption outstripping production from 1980-89, the expedient 
short-term solution was borrowing against the future. The result: a $2.9 trillion 
national debt. (49) Now, in the face of looming debt and a slowly growing workforce, 
the only practicable long-term solution to this problem (outside of a reduction in our 
standard of living) rests in achieving productivity improvements. 

The shift from a manufacturing-based to a sen/ice-based economy affords the U.S. 
with unprecedented opportunities for regaining its economic eminence. The shorter 
declines and longer upswings associated with the service sector combine with 
increased service exports to provide a solid foundation on which to reuuild. 

The unknown in this equation is the human factor. Wh jre will America find its new 
workers when the labor pool is shrinking? How will current workers cope with the 
advent of Dew technologies? Can management adapt to accommodate an influx of 
workers from non-traditional backgrounds? How will this diverse worlvforce become 
prepared for the workplace? Who will be responsible for developing worker skills 
which match the skill requirements of the jobs of tomorrow? 
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SECTION 3. 

HUMAN RESOURCE PRODUCTIVITY: THE FOCUS 



The review of the global competitive dynamic and the productivity challenge in 
Sections 1 and 2 of this report lead the reader to one logical conclusion: U.S. 
economic vitality Is dependent on improving productivity. 

Productiviiy improvements revolve around two issues. 

( 1 ) Technology absorption and 

(2) Workforce quality. 

For purposes of this report, Productive America has chosen to confine its scope 
to the complex issue of improving workforce quality. We make the assumption that 
the U.S. has equal access to technology and equipment and the financial resources 
io secure them, so the issue of technology absorption becomes one of management 
investment prerogatives. 

In this section of the report, we define the two part challenge of improving human 
resource productivity, describe some of the potential problems in meeting the 
challenge, review required skills for the workers of tomorrow, and suggest the 
institutional attributes necessary for a successful outcome. 

Dual Challenge To improve productivity, inputs must be used more efficiently to produce increased 

output. From the human resource perspective, that means America must improve 
its labor utilizatbn. Thus we come to the dual challenge of human resource 
productivity: 

1 . Upgrade the quality of the current workforce through retraining 

2. Recruit, educate, train and place new and nontraditional workers 

Jobs Demand Fast-growing jobs require higher level math, reading and language skills than 

More Education the declining occupations of today. As a result, the educational delivery system will 

need to respond to these changing occupational requirements. 

Table P. from Workforce 2000, nrpjects the rate of growth annong various occupations 
between now and the turn of the century. 

A quick perusal of the columns reveals that education is the ticket to success. While 
the average growth rate across all occupational categories is 25 percent, the fastest- 
grrwing occupations have the highest cducatfonal requirements: lawyers and 
judges (71 percent growth rate); natural, computer and mathematical scientists (68 
percent); and health diagnosir>g and treating occupations (53 percent). 

Low ^ills/Low Growth Projections forecast a decline among tow ski;, occupattons such a.s blue collar 

supen/isors (-16 percent); agriculture, forestry and fishery workers (-12 per- cent); 
and machine set ers, operators and tenders (-8 percent). 

Service occupations are projected to grow 37 percent, close to three times as fast 
as plant and systems occupations, which are projected to grow 13 percent. (Table 
B) 
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Table B 

THE CHANGING OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE, 19P4-2000 



WGCUpalluri 


Current Jobs 


New Jobs 


Hate of 








Growth 




^UUUSJ 


(UUUSj 


(Percufuage) 


Tntal 




25,952 


25 


oGiViCG L/ccupauons 


Ib.Ooy 


5,957 


37 


Managericii ana ManagemeriT'-neiaiea 




4,2o0 


39 


MarKGiing ana oaies 


10,656 


4,150 


39 


Administrativo Support 


18,483 


3,620 


20 


Technicians 


3,146 


1,389 


44 


Health Diagnosing and Treating Occupations 


2,478 


1,384 


53 


Teachers, Librarians and Counselors 


4,437 


1,381 


31 


Mechanics, Installerc, and Repairers 


4,264 


966 


23 


1 ransportaiion ana Heavy cquipmeni 


4,604 


752 


16 


Operators 








engineers, Arcniiecis, and ourveyors 


1,447 


600 


41 


Construction Trades 


3,127 


595 


19 


Natural, Computer, and Mathematical 


647 


442 


68 


oCieniisis 








wriiers, Anisis, tnienainers, ana Ainieies 


1,092 


425 


3 


Other Professionals and Paraprofessionals 


825 


35b 


43 


Lawyers ana juages 


4b7 


326 


71 


oociai, necroaiionai, ana neiigioous Workers 


759 


235 


31 


Helpers and Laborers 


4,168 


205 


5 


Social Scientists 


173 


70 


40 


Precision Production Workers 


2,790 


61 


2 


Plant and System Workers 


275 


36 


13 


Blue Collar Supervisors 


1,442 


-6 


0 


Miners 


175 


-28 


*16 


Handworkers, Assemblers, and Fabricators 


2,604 


-179 


-7 


Machine Setters, Operators, and Tenders 


5,527 


-448 


^8 


Agriculture, Forestry, and Fisheries 


4,480 


-538 


-12 


Source: Hudson Institute 



Post-Secondary The study makes a strong case for education, stating that, "Among the fastest- 

Education A Must growing jobs, the trend toward higher educational requirements is striking. Of all the 

new jobs that will be created over the 1984-2000 period, more than half will require 
some education beyond high school, and almost a third will be filled by college 
graduates." (i.O) 

Noting thai education is "only a rough proxy for the skills required for employment", 
the Workforce 2000 narrative continues: "Ranking jobs according to skills, rather 
than education, illustrates the rising requirements even more dramatically. When 
jobs are given numerical ratings according to the math, language, and reasoning 
skills they requira, only twenty-seven percent of all new jobs fall into the lowest two 
skill categories ... 41 percent of new jobs are in the three highest skill groups, 
compared to only 24 percent of current jobs." (51) 

These relationships are summarized in Table C. Natural scientists md lawyers, 
categorie s highlighted earlier as among the fastest-growing occupations, also have 
the highest skill requirements at 5,7 and 5,2 respectively. [Reclining occupations 
such as machine setters and hand working positions wxhibit much lower skill 
requirements of 1 .8 and 1 .7 respectively. 
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Employers Rate Skills To understand the skills wor1<ers need, the logical place to begin is with an 

understanding of the skills employers want. 



New Jobs/New Skills 



Workpbce Basics is a two-part study conducted by the American Society for 
Training and Development and funded by tho Emptoyment and Training Administratbn 
of the U.S. Department of Labor. In Part 2, entitled "The Skills Employers Want," the 
report presents a seven-point framework summarizing preferred skills as articulated 
by employers: 

Table C 

FAST-GROWING JOBS REQUIRE MORE LANGUAGE, MATH, 
AND REASONING SKILLS 





Current 


Fast 


Slowly 






Jobs 


Growing 


Growing 


Declining 


Language Rating 


3.1 


3.8 


2.7 


1.9 


Math Rating 


r:.6 


3.1 


2.3 


1.6 


Reading Rating 


3.5 


4.2 


3.2 


2.0 



Source: Hudson Institute 

1 . Learning to learn 

2. 3R's 

3. Listening and oral communication 

4. Creative thinking/problem solving 

5. Self-esteem/goal setting-motivation/personal & career development 

6. Interpersonal/negotiation/teamwork 

7. Organizational fjffectiveness/leadershir. (52) 

The need for higher ordir skills is also uno^rscored by David S. Bushnell. In a recent 
article for Res( urce Management magazine, Bushnell outlines his understanding of 
the skills requi ed for the jobs of tomorrow. His nine point listing of worker capabilities 
reads: 

1 . Think critically 

2. Problem solve (including math) 

3. Retrieve information quickly 

4. Organize and synthesize 

5. .Apply (knowledge) to new areas 

6. Be creative 

7. Listen accurately 

8. Make decisions with incomplete data 

9. Communicate in many modes (53) 
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Small Firms 



Growing Skills Gap 



Cross Training 
Emerges 



Diverse Worltforce 



Projected Growth 



Structural changes in the economy have drawn sharp differences between jobs lost 
and jobs created. Jobs lost were in large manufacturing firms which produced 
standard products anti required comparatively low levels of education and training. 
Jobs created tend to be in smaller (under 250 employees) organizations produr'ig 
value-added products and services using techniques requiring a high level of 
education and training. (54) 

Businesses report a growing gap between the skills which new entrants bring to the 
job market, and the skills needed to perform jobs being created. 

'The concerns of the business community for a skilled workfoi ^e have never been 
nreaterthan in the 1980s. In survey after survey, employers have identified the need 
^or workers with stronger basic skills to accomplish tasks in the workplace of today 
and to adapt to the workplace of tomorrow." (55) 

Bushnell claims that, while more people are looking for blue collar jobs, jobs are 
looking for white collar v/orkers in high tech fields. He makes the case that 
"unemployment today is more the result of a lack of education or jo j qualifications 
than a shortage of jobs." (56) 

In the days of the Taylor sys [em production line, workers mastered one discrete task 
and performed it repetitively. Today, employers train employees across functional 
lines, providing workers with a more complete understanding of the manufacturing 
process, while enjoying the benefit of a more versatile labor pool. (57) 

Technological advances call for higher skill levels at an increasingly rapid rate of 
change. With new entrants to the workforce at an all-time low in terms of workplace 
readiness and literacy, the challenge to educators is immense. 

Given the employer view of required skills for employment and advancement, how 
do workforce characteristics match up? 

The American workforce is undergoing rapid changes in age, gender and ethnic 
composition. Gone is the monolithic, white, malp homogeneous labor force with a 
manufacturing orientation. Effective programmatic responses to the productivity 
challenge will have to accommodate the diverse needs of a heterogeneous 
workforce which is aging, growim; more slowly, becoming more female, including 
more minorities, disabled and immigrants, and lacking the skills needed for job 
security. 

According to U.S. Department of Labor statistics published in November, 1989 
(Tables D-1 and D-2), 42.8 million individuals will be entering the workplace between 
1988 and the year 2000. This defines the magnitude of the education and training 
needs facing the nation. Of these 42.8 million new workers, 1 3.5 million (32 percent) 
will be white males; 22 million (51 percent) are projected to be women, 32 percent 
of whom (7 million) will be from minority ethnic groups; and 7.2 million (1 7 percent) 
will be minority males. 

During this same perkxj of time, 23.4 million people will leave the workforce. By 
subtracting this figure from the 42.8 million figure of new entrants, the li.S. 
Department of Labor establishes a NET increase in the labor force of 19.4 million 
individuals. 
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Table D-1 



PROJECTED GROWTH OF THE U.S. LABOR FORCE: 1988-2000 
By Race and Gender 
(Thousands) 







New 




Net New 






1988 


+ Entrants - 


Leavers : 


Entrants = 


2000 


Total 


121,541 


42,841 


23,471 


19,470 


141.134 


White 


96,403 


28,597 


19,393 


9,204 


105,663 


Men 


53,287 


13.522 


11.257 


2,265 


55,584 


Women 


43,116 


15,075 


8.136 


6.939 


50.079 


Black 


12.447 


5,394 


2.429 


3,065 


15.462 


Men 


6,217 


2,432 


1,221 


1 "^1 1 


7 497 


Women 


6,230 


2,962 


1,208 


1,754 


8 035 


Hispanic 


8,982 


6,486 


1.145 


5,341 


14,321 


Men 


5.409 


3,558 


681 


9 fl77 
^,0 / / 




Women 


3.573 


2.928 


464 


2,464 


6,037 


Asian 


3,709 


2,364 


504 


1,860 


5,688 


Men 


2,015 


1.232 


282 


950 


3,029 


Women 


1,694 


1.132 


222 


910 


2,659 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 






Office of Employment Projections, 








Monthly Labor Review, November 1989 












Table D-2 








PROJECTED GROWTH OF THE U.S. LABOR FORCE: 1988-2000 




By Race and Gender 










(Perc^.rit) 












New 




Net New 






1988 


+ Entrants 


Leavers 


Entrants = 


2000 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Wfiite 


79.3 


66.8 


82.6 


47.2 


74.8 


Men 


43.8 


31.6 


48.0 


11.6 


39.4 


Women 


35.5 


35.2 


34.6 


35.6 


35.4 


Black 


10.2 


12.G 


10.4 


U.7 


11.0 


M.n 


5.1 


5.7 


5.2 


'6.7 


5.3 


Women 


5.1 


6.9 


5.2 


9.0 


5.7 


Hispanic 


, 4 


15.1 


4.9 


27.5 


10.2 


Men 


4.5 


8.3 


2.9 


14.8 


5.9 


Women 


2.9 


6.8 


2.0 


12.7 


4.3 


Asian 


3.1 


5.5 


2.2 


9.6 


4.0 


Men 


1.7 


2.9 


1.2 


4.9 


2.1 


Women 


1.4 


2.6 


1.0 


4.7 


1.9 



Source: U S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Office of frmploymont. Projections, 
Monthly Labor Reviow, Novomber 1909 
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Major Changes 



A;>soclated Problems 



Profile of a 

Responsive 

Institution 



Several reports referenced for this Productive America study, erroneously used 
this 19.4 million net figure as constituting the total population in need of education 
and training to the year 2000. As the reader can readily infer, the challenge is more 
than twice as big and it will involve all of the nation's population groups. 

Concurrently, labor force growth will slow to a crawl, declining in both absolute and 
percentage terms through the year 2000, as depicted in Tables D1 and D2. 

Later in this report we undertake a detailed demographic analysis of the "New Age" 
workforce. At this juncture, we present a capsule summary of workforce transition 
and changes. 

1 . The Workforce Matures. Worker age increases will pace average population 
age increases, with the median labor force age increasing to approximately 
39 by the year 2000. The key to productivity will be keeping these workers 
current, flexible and dynamic. (58) 

2. Workforce Growth Stagnates. During the 1 990s, the workforce is projected 
to grow by a mere 1 percent versus a 2.9 percent annual growth rate in the 
1970s. The key to productivity will be a shift to more capital intensive 
production systems. (59) 

3. Women Dominate Workplace. Almost two-thirds of all women will be 
employed bv the year 2000. The key to productivity will center around more 
flexible jobs and systemic responses to family issues. (60) 

4. Minorities Enter Laf3or Force. Non-whites will be entering the workforce 
rapidly, doubling their cun-ent share in the labor pool to 29 percent. The key 
to procJuctivity will be training designed io overcome social disadvantages 
and to prepare workers for viable occupations. (61 ) 

5. Immigrants Seek Jobs. Workforce 2000 projections show 750 ,000 immigrants 
entering the U.S. each year, 25 percent of whom will likely have less than five 
years of education. The key to productivity will be intensive language and 
workplace skills ♦raining to help immigrants acculturate and meaningful 
employment. (62) 

Demographic shifts in the U.S. workforce bring with them a set of problems. The 
shortage of available workers will force employers to tap into non-traditional sectors 
for workers. As a result, new workers will represent a very different labor pool 
requiring rrwre pre-employment and on-tliu-job training than ever before. 

Compounding the skills problems are the barriers non-traditional wori<ers face in 
trying to access educational and employment opportunities. These include language 
difficulties, child care needs, transportation problems and financial pressures. In 
Section 4 of this report, special populations and their unique needs are explored in 
detail. 

Again, v-.'c encounter the dual human resource productivity challenge: 

1 . Upgrade the quality of the current workforce through retraining 

2. Recruit, educate, train and place new and non-traditional workers 
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What attributes would an institution need in order to work with special populations 
to overcome barriers to success? 

Members of the Human Resource Development/ Productivity Task Force posed that 

question to membersof the manufacturing and service sectors, representatives frori I 
community colleges and technical institutes having exemplary programs addressing 
the needs of special populatiops and business and industry, as well as representatives 
from governmental groups in a series of regional forums held in Boston, Chicago. 
Miami and Phoenix. 

When findings were synthesized, a consensus opinion emerged which identified the 
follc^ving seven attributes as essential for an institution to assimilate if it is to meet 
the productivity challenge. 

1 . Local— the institution should be housed and active within a commmity to 
ensure that it develops tiesto and an understanding c the special popul ations 
within its boundaries. 

2. Accessible— the institution should welcome al! candidates regardless of 
race, gender, religion, income, prior educational exposure, primary language 
or country of origin. It would deliver education to adulfj at all levels at locations 
that are in close proximity to them. 

3. Affordable— the institution should offer programs at an affordable price so 
that cost does not become a barrier to potential participants. 

4. Diverse— the instituiion should be capable of delivering techriical and 
occupational training as well as the "thinking skills" associated with the more 
traditional liberal arts education. Such a broad scope of service may include: 
basic skills, English as a Second Language, general studies, adult education, 
continuing education, public sen/ice offerings, special courses from the 
humanities and philosophy, and stude'it support services. 

5. Flexible— the institution should h'^ve the ability to draw from a wide array of 
resources to offer a variety of p.ograms and services tailored to the needs of 
a particular population ser.nent or of customized training for a business or 
industry. Additionally, variables such as training site, instructor and time 
would be modified to best serve participant interests. 

6. Market-Driven- the institution should be actively involved in business 
partnerships and economic development programs designed to create an 
optimal match between employment opportunities and workforce skills. 

7. Responsive— the institution should be poised to act quickly, surmounting 
bureaucratic red tape and cumbersome approval channels in an effor; to 
capitalize on emerging market demands wiiich would benefit its community. 
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SECTION 4. 

SPECIAL POPULATIONS/BARRIERS TO SUCCESS 



In Section 3, two major human resource productivity challenges were identified: 

(1 ) recruit and train new woi1\ers; and 

(2) upgrade the skills of the current workforce. 

At this juncture, we will make a closer examination of the unique characteristics and 
needsof the special populations which will comprise the vast majority of new entrants 
into the labor market. (63) 

Special populattons include: immigrants/refugees, Blacks, Hispanics, Asians, returning 
women, dislocated workers, disabled workers, and workers with obsolete or 
deficient skills (endangered workers). 

For each population, pertinent demographic information is presented along with its 
residential pattern, level of educational attainment, and any unique sociocultural or 
economic traits. Following this profile of each major subset of the workforce, the 
paper discusses barriers to success and the challenge these barriers represent to 
tne two-year college system. 

Immigrants During the 1970-80 dcx:ade, immigration totaled about 4.5 million. Annual immigration 

reached a twentieth century peak in 1988 when 643,000 immigrants were admitted 
to the U.S. Referring to Chart 9 we see the slope of the immigration trend line 
becoming more steep, in keeping with an accelerating rate of immigration. (64) 

Demographics To put the 1988 numbers in perspective, the U.S. absorbed approximately 200,000 

immigrants in 1950 and slightly fewer than 400,000 immigrants in 1970. (65) 

Labor Force Swells Looking forward, lVor/c/brce2000holdsthat,if prevailingconditionsofthe1970sand 

1980s continue, we will see approximately 450,000 immigrants enter annually until 
the year 2000; adding 9.5 million people to the general population and 4 million 
wori<ers to the labor force. (66) 

Chart 9 

TRENDS IN THE NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS TO THE U.S. 

1945-1988 

onn Thousands 





Source: U.S. Dop^nrlmont of Justico, Irnigration and Naturalization Scjrvice. 1J8r> Statistical Yunrb{K)f< of 
tho Immigration -n^d Naturalization Sorivco. Snptomtx^r 1986. and unpublisluKl data by country 
of origin, covering tho porlod from 1945 to 1988, obtained from ypocial computer runs. 
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Factoring in the impact of illegal entrants swells the number to 750,000 immigrants 
entering annually until the year 2000; adding 1 6. 1 million to the fwpulation and 6.8 
million workers to the labor force. (67) 

KEY SEGMENTS 

Hispanics it is estimated that fully one-third of legal immigrantsto this country are now Hispanic. 

(68) The long term immigration pattern for the U.S. has been spiked by large 
numbers of people fleeing Cuba. In 1938, close to 100,000 Cubans were admitted 
to the U .8., five to six times the previous at ;nual totals; in 1 977 about 70,000 Cubans 
wore admitted to this country. (69) 

Under the amnesty provisions of the 1986 Immigration Reform and Control Act, 
almost 2.25 million Hispanics became legal American citizens. (70) 

Asians In the 1980s, close to three million Asians immigrated to this country. (71) 

While the number of people coming to America from Europe declined, the number 
cominT from Asia increased dramatically. Asian immigration reached an annual level 
of 3 1 3,000 by 1 982 and remained well over 250,000 per year through 1 988 as shown 
on Chart 10. 



On the heels of immigration law changes instituted in 1965, the United States 
experiences a large influx of Asians and Latin Americans. Whether seeking political 
asylum or pursuing the age old dream of economic opportunity, almost 80 percent 
of inmigrants to this country came from those two regions after 1970. (72) 

Africans To illustrate the immigration patterns exhibited by immigrants from Africa, we refer 

the reader to Chart 1 1 . 



Chart 10 

TRENDS IN THE NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS 
TO THE U.S. 

By Country of Origin 
1945-1988 

Thousands 
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So tree: U.S. Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service, 1985 Statistical Yearbook 
of tlie Immigration and Naturalization Sen/Ice, Septe; . ber 1986, and unpublished data by 
country of origin, covering the period from 1945 to 198P, obtained from special computer runs. 



Europe«^ns 



Illegal Entrants 



Refugee Problem 



Residential Patterns 



Recent political events, most notably the otficial sanctioning of passage through the 
Berlin Wall on November 9, 1989, presage potentially dramatic changes in immigralbn. 
Authorities assert that as many as 1 .8 million East Germans, roughly 10 percent of 
the population, could flee to the West. (73) 

When discussing statistics about immigration, it is important to keep in mind ttie fact 
that official records can only verify numbers of legal immigrants. The Census Bureau 
estimates that between 4 and 6 million illegal aliens currently reside in the U.S. In an 
attempt to measure the rate of increase among illegals, the Council of Economic 
Advisors developed models which projected en annual increase of between 1 00,000 
and 300,000 people through the mid-1980s. (74) 

Refugees represent an extremely needy subset of immigrants who have special and 
pronounced problems when they arrive on our shores. Typically, refugee i are forced 
to flee their countries without the benefit of prior planning. Thus, they depart under 
the most stressful of circumstances and arrive with broken families, little money and 
few resources or belongings. 

States which attract the greatest number of immigrants also appear to have 
comparatively well-developed two-year college systems. The states with the largest 
numbers of immigrants in 1988 were: 



California 
New York 
Florida 
Texas 
New Jersey 
Illinois 



irj,ooo 

109,000 
65,000 
43,000 
33,000 
28,000 



(75) 



The top three ranked stales accounted for well over liall of the immigrants; the six 
states together accounted for more than 70 percent of the annual toial. (76) 
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Educational 
Attainment 



Barriers to Success 
Language 



Culture 



Family Pressures 



Financial Strain 
Ttie Challenge 



Research ?hows that the educational attainment M adult immigrants who entered 
the U.S. during the 1 970s varied widely: 26 percont h. :< just a fifth grade education, 
while 22 percent were college graduates. This compares with native t>orn Americans 
as follows: only 3 percent had just a fifth grade education, while only 1 6 percent were 
college graduates. (77) 

James McKenney of the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
describes community colleges as loday's Ellis Island." A commitmei t to operating 
under an "open door" policy has enabled immigrants to access the same array of 
profliamming previously available exclusively to American students. (78) 

Immigrants seeking work are differentiated by their ability to speak and comprehend 
English, as well as by their education and skill levels. 

Language ability impacts the search for a job, housing, shopping, commuting, and 

virtuallyeverylifeand work-related experience outsiuetheconfinesofthe family unit. 
(79) 

Linking language to productivity, a recent study suggested that skills already 
developed by immigrants went underutilized because of an inability to communicate 
in English. (80) 

As would be expected, child immigrants pick up the language more rapidly than 
adults. While 20 percent of Asian and 40 percent of Hispanic adult imminrants did 
not speak English after several years in this country, only one oercent of Asian and 
6 percent of Hispanic children had language difficulties. (81) 

In American culture, an individual is valued for his or her persona! achievements. In 
Asian and Hispanic cultures, the family is valued much more highly than individual 
achievement. (82) 

As a result, immig.'-ants entering the workforce from these family-oriented cultures 
may face conflicts in trying to reconcile the needs of family and employer. 

Differences in culture may result in barriers to success, e.g., individual and family 
values, a relative sense of time, and eye contact. 

The extensive family support network enjoyed by many immigrants in their native 
land is lost when they relocate to America As a result, the full brunt of family care 
matters falls upon t' "ir shoulders impacting the ability to attend a two-year college, 
to conduct a job search or show up for work reliably. 

Despite the relatively low cost of tuition at two-year colleges, fiiting educational 
expenses into an already strained household budget can prove burdensome. 

To effectively serve this population, two-year colleges will need to respond with 
innovative recruitment and intake strategies designed to minimize language barriers. 

Such strategies might include bilingual administrativt ^ and instructional staff or aides 
to facilitate translation of lectures and instructional naterials. 

Churches and cultural ar^ociations have also proven invaluable in marketing 
programs to special populations. Colleges bei lufil from the "source effect" of havirjg 
programs presented "oy estabii;5h'id and roiipocted local institutions. 
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Additionally, tfiese groups reduce the cost of search to the college by providing an 
efficient distribution mechanism for recruitment information. 

BLACKS 

Non-whites represent more than 1 5 percent of the population, more than 20 percent 
of the labor force, and will account for more than 50 percent of the net new entrants 
to labor force by the year 2000. 

Tf.fv-re are some unique gender-linked employment patterns within the Black 
community which are worthy of rote. 

First, Black women are the fastest growing component of the non-white labor force 
(83) 

Second, by the year 2000, there will be more employed Black women than men in 
the workforce; this runs counterpoint to the white population where employed men 
outnumber women by roughly three to two. (84) 

A third observation is the fact that the proportion of prime age Black men in the labor 
force dropped 5 percent from 1970 to 1984, while the number of female-headed 
Black households Increased from 2B to 43 percent. (85) 

Most Disadvantaged Table E summarizes Information regarding the relative success of white. Black and 

Hispanic workers. On every scale measured-^abor force participation, unemptoyment, 
weekly family employment, poverty level, years of schooling- -Blacks and Hispanics 
were less successful than whites. On every scale measured but one (education). 
Blacks were the jingle most disadvantaged group. 



Table E 



BLACKS AND HISPANICS ARE MUCH LESS 
SUCCESSFUL IN THE UBOR MARKET 

(1983) 





White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Labor Force Participation 


64.3 


61.5 


63.8 


Unemployment Rate 


8.4 


19.5 


13.7 


Median Family Employment (Weekly) 


$487 


$348 


$366 


Percent Below Poverty 


12.1 


35.7 


28.4 


Median Years of Schooling 


12.8 


12.5 


12.1 



Source: U.S. Bureau of L-^bor Statistics, U.S. Bureau of the Census 
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Demographics 



Gendor Trends 



Workforce 2000 researchers sound'^cl a note of caution, adding: 



Income Levels 



Residential Patterns 



Jobs/Skills 



Outmoded Jobs 



Education 



Barriers to Success 



"To these statistical indices must be added the extensively analyzed and 
debated indications of social disadvantage, such as poor performance in 
schools, greater dependence on welfare, greater incidence of broken 
families and children born to unman'ied mothers, and higher rates of 
criminal arrest." ^86) 

Trend analysis is unclear as to whether family income levels are rising or falling 
among Black families. The ratio of Black to white family income rose from 54 to 61 
percent during 1950-70 but receded to 56 percent in Meanwhile, unempbyment 
rates escalated from 2.1 times white rates (1972-V7) tc 2.4 times the white rate 
(1978-83). (87) 

Housing patterns show pronounced cluster effects: in central cities which are home 
to 57 percent of all Blacks; and in eleven major market cities, home to 40 percent of 
all Blacks. Nine of those cities are located in regions with crippled or slow growth 
economic outlooks. (88) 

While a high percentage of Blacks live in inner cities, more than 75 percent of new 
jobs will be located in suburbs according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. (89) 

The American society for Training and Devel -tomeni (ASTD) discovered a strong 
relationship between basic skill acquisition and subsequent problems related to 
employment and economic sun/ival. In the Workplace Basics report of the ASTO, low 
basic skills were a contributing factor among: 

68 percent of those arrested 
85 percent of unwed mothers 
79 percent of welfare dependents 
85 percent of high school dropouts 
72 percent of the unemployed (90) 

Lack of basic skills can be seen as one cause for Blacks being overrepresented 
among declining occupations. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission data 
showed that Blacks were 35 percent more likely to work in an occupation scheduled 
io lose the most workers between 1978-90. (91) 

Black enrolln>ent in college has exhibited noticeable cyclicality at four-year irx;rements. 
First, a dramatic increase of 74,000 students from 1 976-80, followed by a 40 percent 
decrease (31,000 fewer students), and most recently a modest gain of 5,000 
students. The net effect »? 26,000 fewer Blacks enrolled than during the 1 980 peak. 
(92) 

Variations in enrollment at two-year colleges were more pronounced, but resulted in 
a net gain of 8.6 percent fiom 1976-86. See Tabic K 

To truly understand the barriers which face both Blacks and Hisf nics who aspire 
tf succeed in our society, one must also understand the undenying soclocultural 
issues which impinge on their world. 
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Table F 



TRENDS IN THE ENROLLMENT IN TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 
BY RACE AND ETHNICITY 
1976-1986 



Total 

White, Non-Hispanic 
Minority 

Black, Non-Hispanic 

Hispanic 

Asian and Pacific Islander 
American Indian and Alaskan Native 
Nonresident Alien 



Percent Increase 
1976-1986 



20.5 
16.2 
37.8 
8.6 
6R.6 
135.4 
24.4 
26.2 



Source: Based on data from tho U.S. Department of Educalior, Office of Educalional Research and 
Improvement, National Center for Education Statisticb. Digest of Education Statistics: 1988, 
CS88-600. September 1988. p. 170. 
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Agam, from Workforce 2000: 

"The con.plex interconnections between employnnent, ed: 'Nation, literacy 
cultural values, incomes, and living environments argue that employment 
problems cannot be solved without also addressing insues of individual and 
family responsibility. The choices are not simply between on-the-jobtraining 
and basic skills remediation programs for teenagers, but among investments 
in child care, pregnancy prevention, welfare reform, big brother programs, 
and other possible interventions. Before minority unemployment can be 
iignificantly reduced, there must be change in the cultural values,.." (93) 

A large percentage of Black females are pregnant by age 20. (94) Thus efforts to 
acquire skills, complete an education and find a job are further complicated by child 
care issues such as caretaker availability, costs and proximity. 

Students who reside in an economically disadvantaged household may find college 
viewed as an expensive, and unnecessary luxury which would interfere with their 
short-term earning power. 

While two-year college tuitions are comparatively low, and have remained so as a 
matter of state policy, costs have still outstripped the earning power of students 
v;orking their way througn school. A student earning the rnin imurn wage today wou Id 
have to work almost twice as many hours to pay for tuition than 20 years ago. (95) 

A large percentage of minority students are also lowHnconie students in need of 
financial assistance. Tlius, the availability of financial aid becomes a significant 
factor in minority enrollment in post-secondary programs helping them prepare for 
employment. (96) 
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Disadvantaged youth grow up unaware of the protocol a:,sociated with the formal 
work environment. Whereas the middle class population assimilatrs the rules of the 
workplace such as punctuality, business etiquette, basic social skills, and a work 
ethic, through observation of a parent or role model, inner city youth often have no 
employed role model to emulate. 

To effectively serve the Black population, two-year colleges wili need lo devise 
support systems which alleviate financial and family burdens. 

Regarding child care issues, two-year colleges might consider duplicating trial 
programs instituted by the private sector, such as the multi-million dollar child care 
referral service being tested by IBM Corporation. (97) 

The two-year college infrastructure may be expanded to include a very active 
placement office which coordinates full and part-time, permanent and temporary 
position searches, matching employers with students. 

Programs targeting this special population group should consider the addition of an 
internship component to classroom training, thus providing exposure to the formal 
work environment as part of the learning experience. 

Outreach activities should be directed at attracting more Black men into the 
educational system to countermand the high and increasing unemployment and 
drop-out rates. 

HISPANICS 

Far from being homogeneous, the Hispanic population in the United States is 
composed of different racial as well as cultural groups. There are Spanish- speaking 
Blacks, Whites and Native Americans. (98) 

Hispanic occupational, income and housing trends closely perallel those of Blacks. 

Hispanics comprised 4.5 percent of the U.S. population in 1970 and grew to 6.4 
percent by the 1980 census. (99) Since that time, the Hispanic population has 
increased by 34 percent to reach an all- time high of 1 9.4 million people in 1 988. (1 00) 

Concurrent with the increase in absolute numbers, two other trends were observed 
by the Census Bureau: 

(a) A rising level of education among Hispanics; and 

(b) A growing number of Hispanic professionals and managers. (1 01 ) 

Family income for Hipnanic ' fell from 71 to 66 percent that of white families between 
1973 and 1983, while the unemployment rate stabilized at 1.6 the rate for whitei: 
(102) 

Almost half of all Hispanics versus one-quarter of whites resided in central cities 
( 1 03) As noted earlier in the section discussing the residential patterns of Blacks, this 
means that those with the poorest skillc are also located far away from the remote 
suburbs where new jobs are available, 

Fifty-five percent of all Hispanics in the U.S. reside in California and Texas. (104) 
Thirty-five percent r f Hispanics were employed iri declining occupations categor zed 
as "most likely" to lose workers by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, (105) 
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While the ncn-Hispanic workforce increased by 10.4 percent during the period of 
1 980-87, the Hispanic workforcri grew by v39 peiuent to 8.5 million workers d... :ng the 
same period. (106) 
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Hispanic wori<ers represented less than 7 percent of total employment but almost 
one-fifth of the total increase in jobs or 2.3 million additional workers. (1 07) 

Although the Hispanic unemployment rate of 8.8 percent is below that of Blacks, it 
remains 1 ,5 times greater than that of the general population. (1 08) 

Five percent of the total college population is Hispanic. This constitutes a smalisr 
proportion of enrollment than of the domestic population. This holds true despite a 
more than 60 percent increase (384.000 in 1976 to 624,000 in 1986) in college 
enrollment. (109) 

f^ore than half of Hispanic college students could be found attending two year 
.eges, a percentage which has remained unchanged since the National Center foi 
ojcation Statistics began collecting separate minority enrollment data in 1976. 
Although the rate at which Hispanics are enrolling in undergraduate programs is 
increasing at 1 4.9 percent per annum, the gap between their college-going rate and 
that of the majority population continues to widen. (110) 

By the year 2000, Hispanics will make up 14 percent of the U.S. youth population. 
That statistic stands as a major challenge to educators since the Hispanic high 
school drop-out rate is currently 45 percent, and fully 25 percent of Hispanics who 
do graduate do not have the basic skills needed for employment. (Ill) 

With the decline in average household income for Hispanic families, youth of 
employable age will continue to feel pressure to forego an education with its 
concomitant 'ntangible future benefits, in favor of full -time employment with its quite 
tangible and immediate paycheck. 

If the trend toward more Hispanic managers and professionals continues, the role 
model issue may gradually correct itself, with the numbers of successful achievers 
bearing silent witness to the power of education. 

A recent Business Week article pointed out that only 60 percent of 25 year-old 
Hispanics had earned high s .hool diplomas. It speculated that "foreign-born 
Hispanics often fall behind in the early grades because of language problems, never 
to catch up." (112) 

More than half of the Hispanic population resides in two states (1 exas and California) 
which have extensive geographic boundaries and inadequate public transportation. 

An individual unfamiliar with the college ing, who does not number college 
graduates among his informal contacts, who has difficulty expressing thoughts in 
English, may also find himself foreclosed from traditional sources of information 
about two-year college programs. 

Over the last d(x;ade, there has been a significant shift of federal stuosnt aid from 
grants to loans, as shown on Chart 1 2. All of the net increase in student financial aid 
since 1900 has been in the form )f loans. 
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Cham? 

FEDERAL STUDENT AID: 
CHANGING COMPOSIPON FROM GRANTS TO LOANS 

1970-71 TO 1987-1988 




Source: Based on data compiled by Gwendolyn L Lowis, Trends in Student Financial Aid: 1980 to 
1988. The College Board, September 1988, pp. 6-7. 
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Coupled with tuit^^n and fees which have increased more swiftly than student 
earnings, the challenge to two-year colleges will be to identify creative ways to make 
courses affordable. Options might range from the establishment of a below-market 
rate loan pool funded and managed by local businesses, to the creation of more 
numerous and more generous scholarship opportunities. 

Two-year colleges offer a great "product" at a terrific price which everyone is 
qualified to "purchase'*. 

To carry the marketing analogy further, two-year colleges must learn to "package" 
course offerings in a manner which is attractive to prospective studt nts and which 
speaks directly to their needs and concerns. 

Elements to consider when "packaging" a course would include: instructor, hours, 
location, language(s), subject matter, name and benefits from completion. When a 
product is ready for launch, marketers support the introduction with an advertising 
and publicity campaign to alert consumers to product availability. 

Likewise, two-year fXDileges should go beyond a t jurse catalc^g, recruiting outstanding 
alumni and current students to seive as spokespersons in local and student 
newspaper ads, to be interviewed by print and broadcast media, to speak at local 
businessef> and community centers. Aggressive marketing in designed to convey 
information in the most efficient and effective nianner possible. 

Three solutions to the transportation problem an: (1) provide transportation by 
coordinating car pools or bus service; or (2) move the locations closer to students 
using alternative sites such as office buildings and shopping centers and (3) 
deploying technology to deliver education at home. 
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Roughly 60 percent of the new entrants to the labor force In the fifteen years leading 
to the year 2000 will be female. 

As social taboos against working mothers have toppled, eight million of the 14.6 
million women to join the labor force between 1 960-1 9B4 were from households with 
children. The number of married mothers who chose to work during that time period 
more than doubled from 28 percent to 61 percent. More than half (52 percent) of 
children under six had mothers who worked. (110) 

A Rand projection sees women's comparative wage rates reaching 74 percent of 
male wages by the year 2000. (1 14) 

Female employment patterns suggest that women still select into "pink collar" 
occupations, witness the fact that 32 percent of employed women in 1980 were in 
jobs that were 90 percent femaie, and where wages typically were 66 percent that 
of employed men. (115) 

Professional school graduation rates for women also support an optimistic outlook: 
45 percent of graduating accountants; 36 percent of new lawyers; 42 percent of 
business majors; and 36 percent of computer science majors tracked in 1983 wore 
female, (116) This positive trend is further supported by the actual employment 
patt jrns tracked in Chart 13. 

The surge of women returning to college as adults, after years on the home front, is 
both the result and cause of profound changes in the American society and economy 
with far reaching ramifications for the educational community. Most of the returning 
women are taking classes for economic reasons, to prepare for a job after being out 
of the labor force, to secure a better job, or to improve work skills forthe jobs currently 
held. (117) 

Chart 13 

WOMEN HOLD A GROWING SHARE OF MANAGERIAL 
AND PROFESSIONAL JOBS 
(Percent Female) 
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Source: U.S. luroau of the Oonsus. 1980 Consu;.. of tho Population. Supplom{?ntary Roports; and 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. "Handbook of Labor Slalistios. 1985. Tablo 18." 
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Women returning to pursue their higher education as adults accou nted for almost 80 
percent of the total increase in college enrollment of women from 1975-1985. 
Women 25 years of age and older accounted for 1.1 million of the 1 .4 million total 
increase in female college enrollments during the ten-year period. (118; 

During the late 1940s and early 1950s, twice as many men as women attended 
college. One compelling reason for this disparity was tha ready availability of 
veteran's education benefits. Despite financial constraints, women began to enroll 
in college at an increasing pace, resulting in a six-fold hike in the number of women 
enrolled over the next 30 years. By 1979 the number of women in college actually 
exceeded the number of men. (1 19) 

The trend continues. By 1 987, there were 6.7 million women, almost 800,000 more 
women than nien, enrolled in college. (120) 

More than half of the students at two-year colleges are women, and most cwo-year 
colleges have responded with programs designed to serve these large numbers of 
returning women. (121) 

Dr. Jacquelyn Belcher, former President of the American Association of Women in 
Community and Junior Colleges, estimates that half of these retu ming students are 
women reentering the workforce as displaced workers, displaced homemakers, 
single heads of households, or women from families which require more than one 
income to meet rising costs of living. (122) 

A smaller percentage of the returning women are eligible for student financial aid 
than other special populations. Many are part of households with incomes that 
exceed eligibility limits, and a smaller percentage work at firms which have tuition 
reimbursement benefits, (123) 

Even with the encouragement of their families, returning women may have difficulty 
finding time to study outside of class because of obligations at work and home. 

As the population continues to age, the dependent elderly segment grows steadily. 
Some form of day or respite care will be required so students can attend classes 
confident that their parent is in an acceptable setting. (125) 

Significant numbers of women bear primary responsibility for the care of family 
members. These female heads of households face significant challenges, juggling 
school, work a d childreij. A wonfian returning lo work m; y have children at home 
or be responsible for the care of an elderly parent. An immigrant who wishes to attend 
school may face the constraint of acting as family interpreter, "on call" as needed 
despite class schedules. 

Welfare reforms requiring mothers with young children to enter the workforce will 
bolster demand for day care while they attend job readiness, basic skills and other 
classes. (124) 



The Challenge Tuition costs at public two-year colleges, at $700, are just slightly more than half the 

cost of four-year public college tuitions of $1,300 peryear(Char1 14). Tuition dollars, 
however, represent funds diverted frt ti other applications: home maintenance, 
health c?^re, food, clothing, child care, car upkeep, etc. 
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Chart 14 

TRENDS IN TUITION AND REQUIRED FEES 

g Thousands 




Soufca: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Educational Research and Improvement, National Center 
for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics: 1988 CS-88-600, pp. 251-252. 
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Women will also benefit from financial assistance counseling designed to familiarize 
them with loan and grant availability and application procedures. 

Women may require counseling to cope with the stress of spending time with their 
studies, not their children; with applying money toward tuition, ratherthan something 
special for the house; with foregoing profitable overtime at work, to attend a class 
Counseling should include exposure to non-traditional career options which provide 
a higher salary. Low cost solutions could include time management seminars and 
campus-based support groups where peers share their coping techniques. 

Provisions will need to be made to accommodate child care concerns. Options 
inciude: operating an on-campus facility; setting up a computerized care provider 
referral service; training interested students to participate in a cooperative care 
network; arranging placement in an existing licensed facility at a reduced rate offered 
through the college. 

ENDANGERED WORKERS 

Given the slow labor force and population growth rates projected by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, American industry will be forced to discard its "throw away" 
attitude toward human resource management. Fewer new entrants to the workforce 
enhances the value of current employees who may have proven work habits but skill 
deficiencies. These skill deficient workers are becoming the endangered workers ol 
the 90s. 

Unlike displaced workers who lose jobs to plant clcoings, moves, job abolition or 
layoffs, endangered workers face a different threat: technological advances which 
require higher levels of training. 
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Markey and Parks found in a 1987 survey that nearly 10 million persons were in 
differenl occupations than they held the prior year. The majority had changed 
voluntarily, oiling better pay, advancement opportunity or working conditions as their 
motivation for switching. Some 1 .3 million workers, however, were in different 
occupations because they had lost their previous job. (1 26) 

According to a survey conducted by the American Society for Personnel (127), 
technological innovations have outpaced workers with tenure in the labor pool. Yet 
another employee segment is starting to discover that poor basic skills will hamper 
any opportunity for career advancement. 

Concurrent with these phenomena is the disappearance of "career ladder" opportunities. 
Where workers could once aspire to working their way up the ranks through informal 
on-the-job training, that opportunity is now foreclosed. Along with new technologies 
havb «Jome new organizationa! structures which clearly demarcate "back office" 
functions such as clerical and service workers, from "front office" functions such as 
sales, professional and management positions. (1 28) 

While the need forformalized training to advance becomes more pronounced, fewer 
employers are in a position to deliver it. The smaller companies which are expected 
to contribute substantially to new job opportunities often lack the resources to 
institute formal training programs. 

Data show that 200 to 300 large corporations account for more than half of all formal 
private sector training. (129) The actual number of persons receiving employer 
training is an elusive statistic given the lack of any systemized recordkeeping and the 
turnover of businesses and employees. 

One study commissioned by the Conference Board, a group of business leaders, 
surveyed companies where 500 or more employees had received formal training in 
1974-75. Results showed their training efforts impacted on 6.3 million persons; 4.4 
million through company coursesofferedafterworking hours; 1.3 million participated 
in tuition assistance programs; and another 600,000 enrolled in courses through 
professional/trade organizations or attended corporate-sponsored sessions during 
working hours. (130) 

In 1980, the National Institute for Work and Learning reported on a study of employer 
training activities and concluded that less than half of all firms provide formal job 
training opportunities. 

However, approximately 80 percent of firms with more than 500 employees did 
provide formal training. The percent of workers receiving training annually is roughly 
20 percent at large firms and less at small companies. (131) 

Endangered workers may not be cognizant of the fact Ih at their technical skills are 
becoming outdated, or that their basic skills need to be refreshed in order to adapt 
to new technology. 

Additionally, skilled workers who spent years acquiring a craft may resent the fact 
that they have to "start over" jnst like a new hire. 

As with any new undertaking, there is an unspoken f(?ar of failure, apprehension 
about one's ability to learn and master new operations. 
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Two-year colleges »viii need to spearhead an awareness campaign directed at 
workers in vuinerau/e occupationt;. One especially cost -effective way to reach 
workers is to form alliances with such respected groups as unions or trade 
ase-ociations which already have gained acceptance. 

Union stewards and trade association representatives can personally vouch for the 
programs and encourage people to sign up as a group so they have the comfort of 
knowing their classmates. 

Another way to break down apprehension is to hold classes in a familiar area such 
as a Union Hall or plant cafeteria. 

DISPLACED/DISLOCATED WORKERS 

The U.S. Department of Labor defines a displaced worker as an individual who has 
lost a job because the company tliey worked for closed down or nnoved, their job was 
abolished, work was slack, or a self-employed individual has gone out of business. 

AFL-CIO estimates indicate that almost two million workers sufferdislocation or job 
loss every year because of plant closings and mass layoffs ,( 1 32) Many of the closed 
plants are seeking cheaper labor increases to remain competitive in the world market 
and move to otf-shore locations. 
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ApproximateSy half of those workers are displaced from jobs they have held for three 
years or more, i-n :ghly two-thirds of displaced workers are men, most of whom are 
in the prime ernpioyn^cnt age bracket of 25-54. (133) 

Chart 15 portrays the geographic distribution of displacement by state in 1983. 
Looking at the cumulative statistics over a five-year period, one out of every twelve 
workers in the United States at the beginning of 1988 was a displaced worker, 

Chart 15 

WORKER DISLOCATION 

State -by-State Job Loss over a Five-year Period as a 
Percent of 1983 Employment 
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The Employment and Training Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor has 
sponsored special supplements to the Current Population Survey covering the years 
1984 •'986 and 1988 to develop information about the numbers of displaced 
wor'.wis, their demographic characteristics, tenure on lost jobs, industry and 
occupation, as well as the reason for termination. (134) 

The deta"" j analysis included only those displaced workers 20 years of age and 
over, who had held tneir jobs for at least three years. These criteria were established 
because it wus judged that such workers would have had gi eater attachment to their 
company and more job-specific skills. 

Findings from the 1988 survey suggest that displacement has slowed in the last two 
years, basis comparisons with 1 986 and 1 984 results. The total of 4.7 million workers 
counted in 1 988 represents 400,000 fewer displaced workers than were recorded in 
the two previous surveys. (135) 

TrCvie and services account for an increasing number and share of lost jobs. Retail 
trade, finance, insurance and real estate industries registered increases in displacement 
in 1988 over 1986 and 1984 staiistics. (136) 

In addition, the reemployment picture has improved. Data available from the 1988 
survey show that 71 percent of workers displaced between 1983 and 1987 were 
reemployed by January 1 988. This represents a 67percent increase over 1 986 study 
findings and a 60 percent increase over 1984 results. (137) 

The longest periods of unemployment and the gri atest losses were experienced by 
older, poorly educated, minority blue cellar workers who had many years of 
experience on the job, and whose pre-displacenerit wages were high. 

Reemployment is a funciionof the inieraction of a numberof variables including: age, 
gender, race, education, prior Industry and worker wage rates, employment trends 
in the industry and local economy. (138) 

Charts 16 and 17 explore the impact of education and gender on displacement. 
Eighty percent of college graduates displaced between 1981 and 1985 were 
reemployed by 1 986, almost twice the rate at which individuals who only completed 
eighth grade (41 .9 percent) were reemployed. 

Displaced workers with little education were al"iost three times more likely to remain 
unemployed or to opt out of the labor force altogether. 

On the whole, men were reemployed more qu ickly than women of equal educationr ' 
attainment, with the exception of college graduates, where grnder made no 
difference. Some college education appears to benefit displaced men more than 
displaced women as shown by the higher percentage of women unemployed m the 
college 1-3 years category. (Charts 16 and 17) 

Some workers actually benefit from displacement, finding higher paying jobs. 
Typically, they tend to be younger, better educated, white collar workers in 
metropolitan areas with increasing employment. (139) 

There are few critical life events as demoralizing and debilitating ar. the loss of a job. 
It destroys self-esteem. It erodes confide ice and attacks competency. It impedes 
the ability to find a new job. It threatens the financial security of the family. It is 
embarrassing for all nmmbers of the family. 
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Chart 16 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS IN 1986 
OF WORKERS DISPLACED 
BETWEEN 198M 985 
By Level of Educational Attainment 
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Chart 17 

-EMPLOYMENT STATUS IN 1986 
OP WORKERS DISPLACED 
BETWEEN 1981-1985 
Level of Educational Attainment 
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Often the displaced workers do not possess the basic skills necessary for retraining, 
particuiarly for the now technologies. 
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In addition to the psychological burden, displaced workers may find themselves in 
the middle of a crippled local economy with any job difficult to come by; or in any dying 
industry where any job will be short-term. 

The laws vary state to state, but almost every jurisdiction requires advance 
notification of intent to close a plant. By establishing good relationships with 
economic development officers in their communities, two-year colleges can help 
ease the trauma of displacement, working with other civic organizations to structure 
a network of support. 

Two-year colleges can offer assessment ser/ices, outplacement counseling, help 
with resume writing and interview skills, counsel workers individually on career 
options available in high growth industries and the courses which will prepare them 
for new occupations. 

The campus setting could be made more palatable to these experienced workers by 
holding classes in evenings oron weekends, and by providing special lounge areas 
or meeting rooms to promote the exchange of ideas among a supportive group of 
peers. 

Training needs to be extensive, comprehensive (including basic skills) and relevant 
to the adult worker. 



Demographics 



Definition Broadened 



Disadvantaged Too 



Jobs/Skills 



DSSABLED WORKERS (PHYSICALLY CHALLENGED) 

Disability refers to the physically challenged who have a loss or reduction of ability 
because of disease or injury, which results in functional limitations in the ability to 
care ff>r one's person, self-direction, communication, learning, mobility, capacity for 
independent living, and economic self-sufficiency. (140) 

As defined a^^nve, the number of non-institutionalized work-disabled, per the 1 980 
Census count, was 12.3 million individuals ages 16-64; 6.4 million men and 5.9 
million women. (141) 

A broader definition of disability, used by some disabled advocacy groups, includes 
people with epilepsy, people with diabetes, heart disease, cancer, AIDS and 
alcoholism. Using the broader definition increases the number of American disabled 
to more than 40 million. 

A 1988 study of young disabled adults found that there are disproportionate shares 
of racial and ethnic minorities among tfie disabled, fvlany of the disabled are also 
poor, underemployed or unemployed. (142) 

Jay F. Rochlin, spokesperson for the CorTirnitlee on [,:rriployrnont of People with 
Disabilities, views the demographic trends toward an increasingly nontrnditional 
workforce as a real ' window of opportunity" for persons with disabilities. He believes 
that employers will be more willing to consider hiring the disabled as the available 
employment pool of traditional workers shrinks. (143) 
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options Open 



Employment 
Segregates 



Educational Attainment 



School Means Jobs 



Barriers to Success 



Mobility 



Lack of Infornnation 



The Challenge 



Sensitivity Training 



Networking 



Technological and other support systonri advances are allowing an increasing 
number of disabled people to perform jobs tliat might otherwise havo been 
impossible. Increased financial independence enables these workers to wean 
themselves from reliance on government aid, family support and jobs in siieltered 
workshops. (144) 

There is a "Great Divide" among the disabled between those who work and those 
who do not. The "Great Divide" was documented in the study "The l-orgotten Half", 
conducted by the Ceiiier for the Disabled. Two-thirds of all disabled Americans 
between ages 16-64 are unemployed. Only 25 percent work full-lime, with another 
10 percent employed pait-time. (145) 

It is reported that more than half of disabled young people ages 1 5-24 complete higii 
school, yet close to two-thirds are unemployed. Experts ssert that, given proper 
education andtraining, morethan 75 percent of all disabled individuals could become 
economically self-sufficient. (146) 

One key to whether disrbled people are able to secure employment is their 
education. Disabled Americans have far less education than persons without 
disabilities. Only 25 percent of all adults have less than a high sct^ool education or 
its equivalent; that statistic escalates to 40 percent among tfie disabled segment of 
the population. (147) 

Perhaps the greatest barrier facing the disabled is a perceptual one. Uninformed 
people may equate a physical disability with a mental one, and in turn assign the 
physically disabled to menial, repetitive tasks below their capacity. 

IVlembers of the majority population are often uncomfortable in the presence of a 
disabled person. They may relegate the physically disabled to a remote location in 
the office, or to a iob requiring minimal personal interaction . As a result, the physically 
disabled person becomes more isolated than mainstreamed. 

Lack of accessi^^le and affordable transportation is a very serious barrier to disabled 
individuals who have restricted physical mobility. Once at a multi-building or multi- 
story campus, access issues such as maneuvering crowded corridors, icy or slick 
access ramps and elevators must be resolved. 

Disabled students often cto the lack of reliable information about vocational 
rehabilitation programs, transportation services, medical services, housing and 
independent living centers as a bcirriei . 

To serve tiiis population adequately, two-year colleges may want to begin with a 
facility assessment to determine just how "user friendly" the campus is to a disabled 
student. Administration may want to consider hiring an ombudsman for the disabled 
who could serve as role model, counselor and instructor. 

Legislation has mitigated many of the physical uacess concerns of the disabled, but 
problems of understanding and acceptance remain. Sensitivity training should be a 
requirement for instructional staff and adminirtration. 

Financial and career advisors should be well-versed on the latest developments in 
financial assistance programs for the disabled, as well as tfie technological breakthrougiis 
which may bo opening new career opportunities. They should v^ork closely with the 
ombudsman to learn about complementary programs in the community for the 
disabled. 
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ASIANS 



Demographics 



Educational 
Attainment 



Barriers to Success 



The Challenge 



Under the parameters corr.prising a "surprise free" economic growth sconario in 
Workforce 2000, the Asian population in the U.S. will likely double to 10 millbn by 
the turn of the century. Observers of recent immigration trends and two-year college 
enrollment patterns believe that even this seemingly robust estimate may well 
understate the actual rate of growth. 

Given its physical proximity to the Pacific Rim and gateway state statui e, more than 
two-fifths of the ' 'ouiation of California will be either Hispanic or Asian by that time 
as well. (148) 

Asians account foronly 1 .8 percent of the population, but their commitment to higher 
education accounts for 3.6 percent of total enrollment in higher education. (149) 

In fact, during the 1976-1986 decade, Asian enrollment in higher education increased 
126 percent, from 198,000 to 448,000 students. This compares admirably to the 
modest 9 percent enrollment increase among white students. (150) 

Approximately 40 percent of Asians in college are enrolled in two-year colleges. (1 51 ) 

Problems facing immigrant Asians are detailed on page 20 of this report. The Asian 
achievements as a people may worl< against some segments of this group in the form 
of unduly high expe{lations, or unspoken resentment associated with Asian 
acquisitions of U.S. companies, properties and technologies. 

Beginning with the intake and assessment process each student should be treated 
and counseled as an individual, not pre-judged on the basis of ethnic group 
achievements. 



Demographics 



Graying 



Barriers to Success 
The Challenge 



AN AGING WORKFORCE 

Chart 18 shows the result of baby boomers crossing the threshold into middle-age 
and subseouent impact on labor force aging. By the year 2000, the median age will 
be 36, six years olderthan at any time in American history. Labor force aging will pace 
that of the general population, with a median worker age of 39 in the year 2000. 

While population growth is expected to be 1 5 percent between 1986 and 2000, two 
important working segments will show explosive growth: a 38 percent increase in the 
35-47 age category; and a 67 percent climb in the 48-53 age category. ( 1 52) In terms 
of magnitude of effect, growth in these two categories is almost equal to the total 
labor force increase. (153) 

Workforce 2000 raises the spectre of an aging workforce, and questions the ability 
of older workers to maintain their dynamism, flexibility and willingness to learn. (1 54) 

Contemporaneous with the average worker hitting middle-age, companies ure 
pruning the ranks of middle management and flattening the organization. To benefit 
from these structural changes, workers will find themselves involved in a learning 
continuum. 
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Chart 18 

THE MIDDLE AGING OF THE WORKFORCE 
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Summary 



Thechallenge to two-year colleges will be creating a hospitable atmosphere forolder 
students, sequencing curricula to facilitate professional growth, and maintaining a 
cadre of well-regarded instmctors. 

Two-year colleges represent a critical variable in the productivity equation. In a 
sense, the community college and technical institute represent an early warning 
system presaging changes in the demographic and employment patterns of their 
service area. 

Their local focus and extensive network of interdependeiu relationships with 
manufacturers, service companies, civic groups, indu itry, cultural a id community 
organizations enable them to reach out to special populations in a credible manner, 
to assess needs and in turn create substantive programs to meet those needs. 

"^his deep understanding of special populations, when combined with a flexible 
infrastructure, has resulted in creative programming which opens new career and 
educational vistas to non- traditional students. In turn, the challenge of leading the 
productivity charge is forcing two-year colleges to reexamine theirtraditional mission 
and role and to rewrite their service charter. 
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SECTION 5. 

STRENGTHS OF TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 



Sections 1 through 4 of this report have highlighted the critical challenges faced by 
the United States in improving human resource development toward improved 
workforce productivity. As the nation prepares to address these challenges, it is 
faced with a unique opportunity. 

National Imperative Asians, Blacks, Hispanics, returning women, endangered workers, displaced workers 

and immigrants increasingly arr projected to gain a greater share of the workforce 
by the year 2000. Many of the members of these populations have real barriers to 
employment equal to their irate potential. If America is to achieve productivity and 
compete well in the world marketplace, then, these special populations need 
assistance in overcoming these barriers. 

Pinpointed will be areas where the capabilitios of two-year colleges need to be 
strengthened if the colleges are to play an effective role in workforce development 
for special populations: 

1 . Training for employment 

2. Workforce retraining 

3. Education for career advancement 

4. Busii jess develi pment 

Mission Articulated as early as 1922, this three-part mission has become traditional for the 

two-yoar college: 

1 . Preparing students transferring to a four-year academic program; 

2. Providing technical education; and 

3. Inspiring community service. (1 55) 

Through the years, community colleges have added a fourth distinctive mission 
statement of their own: to serve tne needs of the communities in which they were 
located, expanding educational opportunities by developing programs for the 
majority of students who were not seeking a baccalaureate degree. (1 56) 

In 1 972, the American Association of Junior Colleges emphasized the service rolo 
of the two-year colleges by adding the word "community" t(^ its name, becominp [\\e 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges. (157) 

institutionai Evolution Attheoutset, mosttwo-yearcollegeswerejuniorcolleges. Many of public junior 

colleges were originally created as a low-cost strategy for providing the first two 
years of undergraduate study for a four-year baccalaureate pre gram. The effectiveness 
of these programs was ofion measured in terms of t! le rate at which their students 
transferred to four-year institutions. 

Some of the privait junif>r colleges were finishino schools for welMo-do young 
wumbn who would become homemakers. 
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Around 1 900 , there were only eight tw( )-year colleges with a total enrollment of about 
100 stuclems. By the end of World War II, there were 500+ two-year co'leges and 
more than 40 percent of those were private. (158) 



Community Colleges 



Open Ancess 



Proximity 



College Attributes 



Momentum grew to establish more community colleges in the 1960s, resulting in a 
50 percent increase in the number of two-yearcolleges between 1960 and 1970 and 
a 300 percent increase in enrollment. (1 59) Two- year technical institutes were also 
created by some states to provide post-secondary vocational education. 

The movement toward expansion of educational opportunities grew, reinforced by 
the recommendations uf the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education in the late 
1 960s and the Califoi n;a Master plan for Higher Education in the early 1 970s. (1 60) 

Open access was a revolutionary idea when the community colleges started opening 
th-^ doors of education to all qualified candidates regardless of race, religion, or 
wt alth. The baby boom. Civil Rights movement and expanded tederrl aid for 
disadvantaged and minority students further spurred the growth of community 
colleges. 

Many states set a goal of building community colleges within commuting distance of 
every potential enrollee. By the early 1 980s, California had established a community 
college within a 50 mile radius of 90 percent of the state's population. (1 61 ) 

While the rapid expansion mode of two-yearcolleges has dampened considerably 
in the 1 980s, still about 55 additional two-year colleges were built during the decade 
of the 80s. Counting branch campuses, there are currently over 1,200 two-year 
colleges in the U.S., of which about three-quarters are public and one-quarter private 
institutions. (162) 

In the third section of this report, we looked at the human resource development 
aspect of the productivity challenge and described the characteristics which would 
be needed by atiy response entity to be truly effective (page 18). The broadened 
mission statement of two-year colleges enables these institutions to display all the 
needed attributes to resolve the human productivity crisis by preparing special 
populations to step in and contribute to a newly Productive America. 

As we wiil illustrate below, two-year colleges are indeed local, accessible and 
affordable. In addition, two-yearcolleges have the capability to be diverse, flexible, 
market-driven and responsive. 

Each college will argue that one or more of its programs and services demonstrate 
some, if not all, of these attributes. To what extent, however, do thesj component 
activities contribute to the overall college strategy of service? This question will be 
examined in some detail. 

Local colleges are both community-oriented and ccmmunity-based. With 1,200 
campuses across the U .S., they arathe single most accessible network of higher and 
occupational education facilities. Almost all students can commute to a two-year 
college from home or work. 

The local nature of two-year colleges is extremely important in serving special 
population members who may not have the means or opportunity to travel long 
distances for education or training. 
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Accessible 



Affordable 



H-or a college ♦(/ ')e truly community-directed however, it needs to reach out actively 
into the comrTi.inity to assess needs and recruit special |)opulation mombers who 
may be unfamiliar with a campus environment and least iikely to seek out neeoed 
services. 

In ac' JItion to issues of physical proximity addressed above, two-year colleges have 
to rf/move bureaucratic obstacles to accessibility. 

Tv 0-year colleges pioneered open admissions for students whose educational 
preparation proved inadequate for college-level work. 

These students whose secondary education may have been incomplete, interrupted, 
or inadequate in meeting the demands of a changing workplace or in delivering basic 
emptoyment competencies, can enroll in two-year college and obtain basic education 
as the first step. 

f -lore evening and weekend courses shou Id be incorporated in the two-year college 
schedule to accommodate employed students. Many students could fulfill course 
rec,'uirements at off-site locations from robotics centers to shopping malls, via 
distance-learning programs or through telecommunications channels. 

Two-year colleges should become active in recruiting special nopulation members, 
offer non-traditional programs, and employ unique service delivery mechanisms to 
enhance accessibility, succeed in attracting students. 

To ensure that students progress from basic to more advanced courses leading to 
employment, a comprehensive counseling and service delivery strategy should be 
developed to ensure that sper^ial population students are retained in their program 
of study. 

The Chd'i on page 31 of this report clearly points to two-year colleges as the low cost 
post-secondary educational alternative. 

Financial assistance offices on campus encourage students to apply for grants and 
loans. 



Diverse 



In addition, many colleges operate student placement offices. Capitalizing on ties to 
local businesses, colleges develop internship and full-time emptoyment opportunities. 

Financial assistance is critical if special populations are to succeed. However, two- 
year colleges must also provide substantive counseling forthese students to ensure 
that academic progress does not lose out to conflicting family and work obligations 
Poor scholastic pei*ormance can endanger financial aid eligibility status, and the 
part-time student already has access to fewer sources of aid than full-timu students. 

Two-year colleges throughout the country must develop environments designed to 
assist students with special needs to succeed. Factors range from person.ilized 
assessment and counseling services, to on-site child care, to remedial courses, 
Lnglish as a Second Language, General Educatbnal Development (GED) credentialing, 
readers for the blind, interpreters for the hearing impaired, and special materials for 
Immigrants. 
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Flexible 



Market-Driven 



Responsive to 
Commerce & Industry 



In some cases, special centers have been created for these purposes. Balancing 
needs for specialized services for targeted students with availability of support 
services for ill students is a delicate issue. The special center may isolate students 
within the college. Yet, general student services personnel may not be qualified to 
address special needs. 

In fulfilling the new economic development portion of their mission, many two-year 
colleges have adopted new practices. In program development, they tap the 
knowledge base of industry experts and academicians; instructors are likely to be 
members of \,'ie business community with hands-on experience; for facilities and 
equipment, programs may be sited at a cooperating business which utilizes modern 
technology. 

These new practices have emerged as innovatbns, often within specialized economic 
development or business assistance centers. Two-year colleges differ in the degree 
to which these practices have infused the overall institution. If business-led programs 
are isolated Vt/ithin the college, they may have a limited impact on special populations. 
Colleges also offer flexible enrollment options such as open entry/open exit for 
immediate access and intensive skill acquisition programs to unemployed adults. 

IVIanytwo-yearcolleges are now applying theprinciples of needs assessmentto local 
communities as well as students. By tracking economic and technology trends which 
affect the local community, two-year colleges expand, contract and modify program 
offerings. Technology-based programs stay current, educational gaps are closed, 
student placement rates improve, and productivity on-the-job increases as a result 
of a more compatible match between need and skill. 

Two-year colleges differ again in the scope of their market-driven efforts, and the 
extent to which federal, state and local policies, procedures and agreements 
enhance or inhibit their ability to change. 

Many two-year colleges at which economic development initiatives have been 
introduced, have found that administrative constraints which may restrict the rest of 
the college's program must be set aside with only one prime directive: get the job 
done. 



Responsive to 
Special Populations 



These two-year colleges have taken unprecedented steps to respond to business. 
These range from hiring marKeting personnel to the formation of advisory boards 
which provide business and industry with a voice on issues ranging from curricula 
to administration. 

This ensures that programs are current, provide marketable skills, and hold the 
confidence of potential employers. Such substantive interface wi. , business provides 
special population members interested in employment or career advancement with 
the best opportunities. 

In some instances, as part of economic development, and in others, as a parallel 
effort, many two-year colleges have addrossed the needs of special populations 
This has been achieved by targeted recruitm >nt, assessment, counseling, basic skill 
development, language skills, training, and job development and placement, 
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Economic Twr-year collrges, where economic dc^'elopment efforts have been undertaken, 

Peveiopment differ from one another in the extent to which their economic development activities 

affecteithertheoverall functioning of thecollegeorthe needs of special populations. 
By examining models and component activities of two-year colleges nationally, a 
four-part economic development ri; xJel has been constructed. It illustrates the way 
two-year colleges can and do respond effectively in workforce development and job 
creation. 



Growth Hinges on 
Skills 



Business 
Partnerships 



Custom Programs 



Advisory Boards 



Many two-year colleges already recognize the critical nature of America's competitive 
plight, and have taken the charge of nconoinic development seriously. In some 
cases, such as the state of Florida, the legislature has formally incorporated 
economic development to the state's tw >year college mission statement. In other 
cases, college administrators have reached out to the business community with the 
express purpose of developing programming to facilitate economic development. 

A Hudson Institute study e Jtimates that the skills of 25 million American v^orkers 
must be upgraded by 40 percent by the year 2000 if the country hopes to achieve 
a three percent growth rate. (164) 

Moving from the 1980s to the 1990s, two-year colleges are placiit) increasing 
emphasis on their economic development mission. One of the most innovative 
vehicles two-year colleges have utilized to strengthen linkages with private enterprise 
is the business partnership. 

Business partnerships were first proposed as a matter of expediency. During the 
early ISCOs, operating costs for two-year colleges outstripped availability of funds. 
The ensuing search for ahernative sources of revenue redirected the spotlighl 
toward private enterprise. Many local businesses rallied to the cause and agreed to 
work with their local two-year college to underwrite the development of courses (o 
upgrade skills of their workers. 

Two-year colleges are positioned to place workforce training programs into a stream 
of lifelong learning. The need of Information Age workers for problem solving and 
critical thinking skills has blurrtd the rigid distinction between training and education. 

Several business partnerships have been so successful that whole departments, 
and in some cases whole centers with separate physical plants, have bean built in 
response to market demand. 

Resultant non-instructional servic js found at various two-year colleges throughout 
the country include: Small Business Development Centers which counsel start-up 
and expanding small businesses, federal procurement assistance centers, business 
information clearingiiouses and individualized consultation. 

Infonnal client meetings hava been replaced by more formal and representative 
advisory boards, where leaders of civic, business, and comrnuiiity-based organizations 
serve as conduits for community opinion. 

As with any complex organizational structure, this participative approach to managen^ient 
yields a number of benefits ranging from quick acceptance of proposed programs, 
to offers of technical, financial and "in kind" assistance, to a pre-identified body of 
students. 
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Table G 

MINORITIES IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAMS 





Number 
(Thousands) 


Percent 


Total 


2,879 


100.0 


White, non-Hispqnic 


1,062 


36.9 


Black, non-Hispanic 


517 


17.9 


Hispanic 


901 


31.3 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


375 


13.0 


American Indian or Alaskan Native 


25 


.1 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Vocational and Adult Education, Division 
of Adult Education 



Training for 
Employment 



According to one estimate, 26 million adults need literacy training. In addition, 
statistics document the fact that well over 20 million American adults of working age 
have not completed high school. (165) Failure to graduate with good basic skills 
(Tieans these workers are not prepared for the jobs of the future, or for jobs with a 
future. Almost three million people each year take advantage of adult basic 
education offerings, and almost 60 percent of these returnees are minorities (Table 
G). 
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GED as Standard 



In an attempt to adhere to a national f^tandard of competency, many employers 
require either a high school diploma or its equivalent from all new hires. This fact 
drives a substantial number of dropouts into two-year colleges to pursue a General 
Educational Development (GED) certificate. Since 1971 , more than 7 million adults 
have earned their GED certificates (Chart 19), and in 1988 approximately 737,000 
people sat for the examination. (166) 



Workforce Retraining 



Over 70 percent of the people who will be working in the year 2000 are already 
employed. (1 67) The reasons for workforce retraining are compelling and numerous. 

They include: displacement due to plant closures or layoffs; shortening product life 
cycles, scientific ar\d technical advances being incorporated into new products and 
service, penetration of domestic markets by foreign competitors, and an aging 
workforce with obsolete skills. 



Vv/o-Year College Role 



Education for 
Career Advancement 



Business 
Development 

Economic Allies 



Two-year colleges are best positioned to design, teach or broker-customized job 
training. The training can be provided on campus or in plant. Courses range from 
basic skills to occupational training to profebsional credentialing. 

Also known xcupational education, programs in this area address the needs of 
individuals v i lo have already \d( '' ed a high growth industry to enter, or who wish 
to advance further in their chosen career. A re(;ent sampling of occupational 
programs ranged from biomedical equipment technology training to robotics 
maintenance, foodservice technology, photo off;.et printing technology, travel agent 
training, air conditioning and heating technology, machinetool technology offerings, 
finance, and retail management. 

"In meeting (their) growing responsibility to the employer community, college 
economic development activities have blossomed into a full array of programs and 
services in job training, technology transfer, and industrial restructuring." (168) 

In building new businesses, diversifying products and services, and introducing new 
technologies, more companies now begin their search for allies in economic growth 
on the steps of tv o-year colleges. In turn, colleges are responding by entering into 
new partnerships with industry and government (Job Training Partnership Act), and 
by offering new products and services. Under the rubric of ecor. :)mic development, 
community colleges are helping to define job skills and keep employment in their 
local communities. 



Technology Transfer 



Dedicated Facilitii^s 



Increasing the speed of introduction, diffusion and utilization of new technologies is 
an important component of improving productivity. Two-year colleges accelerate the 
transfer of technology from the point of d.-velopment (typically, a four-year institution) 
to the point of implementation (local businesses) by acting as interpreters and 
communicators of marketing ana technical information. 

On a grander scale, some two-year colleges are moving quickly to build advanced 
technobgy centers which provide training in using the newest equipment. These 
centers tand to specialize in robotics, computer-aided design and manufacturing, 
statistical proceso control, electronic information management, and artificial intelligence. 
(169) 
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Community College A major purpose of the Productive America project was to identify model programs 
Models wfiicfi demonstrate tlie strengtfiening and expansion of linl<ages between business 

and two-year colleges and ensure that these linkages contribute directly to upgrading 
the quality of the cun-ent workforce and the recruitment, training and placement of 
new workforce entrants. 

This requires that innovative economic development practices become standard 
operating procedures for the colleges as a whole, and aiat practices be tailored to 
meet the needs of special populations. 

A model for institutionalizing business interaction into the overall college structure 
follows. Adoption of this model will mean that the traditional academic bureaucracy 
will be dismantled. It will also create the conditions for two-year colleges to address 
the needs of special populations on a broad scale. The potential role of two-year 
colleges in meeting this national challenge and our recommendations for change are 
presented in Section 6. 

BUSINESS INTERACTION MODEL 

At the outset, the best workforce programs establish a shared commitment to fulfill 
a short-term economic development objective such as preparing wo.'kers to master 
a new production process. (Chart 20) 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGE CONCERNS 




Data Base The s loxt step is to develop a detailed information base, including specifics about the 

local labor market, industry and occupational trends. 

To derive current and future skill requirements, colleges draw on the data base and 
Input from knowledgeable business partners. This stop incorporates aspects of 
strategic planning with the ability to anticipate the employment environment. 



Assessment 



Curricula Design 



Faculty 



Facilities/Equipment 



Training 
Placement 



Evaluation 



Feedback 



To dotermine tiie extent of the skills gap, and how special programming could be 
most effective, current capabilities of worl<ers and students should be assessed. 
Findings are then compared with the competencies desired by employers. 

Using this analysis and guided by the business advisory council, the two-year college 
desigiis special courses and curricula and establishes performance standards tor 
successful completion of education and training programs. 

Instructional staff must then be secured. The search for quality instmctors becomes 
increasingly problematic due to the rapid rate of technological advancement. It can 
prove difficult to locate an instnictor with updated skills and the availability to teach 
special courses. This often forces the institution to use adjunct faculty, many of 
whom are active members of the business sector. 

Given the high tech requirements of many industries, the cost of establishing a 
separate training center is prohibitive. An innovative solution which resolves the 
issues of facilities and equipment is the concept of sharing a plant site or office 
location. 

Training then takes place, either in organized classes or in self-paced rr.odules 
depending on subject matter, facilities and the most effective technique for learning. 

There are numerous sequences for training and job placeni(?nt. In one of tfie more 
popular approaches, business recruits new workers from graduates who have 
already completed courses successfully. Other programs begin with recruitment, 
then follow with training while students are on the company payroll. 

As a tMJsiness initiative, these training programs are concerned with bottom-line 
results. Evaluation may take place upon placement in a job, with interval follow- up 
in three months and six months to better assess long-term impacts. 

Both business and the community college then modify the program based on results 
of the evaluation. Job functions may be reconfigured, curriculum may bo modified, 
recmitment procedures may be revised to fine-tune the program and enhance its 
effectiveness. 



WORKFORCE PRODUCTIVITY MODEL 



Recruitment 



Assessment 



The productivity problem, at its core, is a people problem. Those people who will 
comprise the workforce of tomorrow are different from the employees of today, and 
the nature of those differences carries a productivity ramification. (Chart 21) 

Workers forthe future will come from special populations which face special barriers 
to success in education or employment. 

Attracting non-traditional students will require a proontive institutional response, 
such as a team dedicated to identifying and convincing people to enroll. Recruiters 
shoul 1 be empowered lo help prospective students overcome social, financial and 
attitudinal problems encountered. 

Recruiting activities will tJ'ke place in the home, on an individual basis; through 
community contacts; through cooperating referral agencies and programs. 

J\ 3 emphasis during the assessment stage 3hould be on indr iduai attention and 
counseling designed to o /ercorne possible perceptions ot beim, ' "judged". 
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Optimally, assessment would be conducted quic^kly, would cover current academic 
skills, interests, and aptitudes would result in a personalized education and ca. jor 
plan. It is important that special population members sense the institutional commitment 
to their personal and professional gi owth. 

Educational Options Students select into one or a combination of five alternative educational roules: 

1 . Developmental basic education— reading, writing, math and problem- solving 

2. Lan,^iiage skills— English proficiency 

3. Short-term training— immediate use job skills 

4. Long-term education—occupational degree or college transfer 

5. Pre-employment training— job search and work ethic/expectations. 

Students enter the system through the most appropriate alternative, and exit as 
needed to join the labor force or go on to the university. 



Personal Counseling 



Placement 



Life-Long Learning 



Again, personal attention from a counselor is imperative, Special students should be 
continuously monitored and counseled individually to resolve problems as they 
arise, whether social, financial, legal or academic. The emphasis on personal 
attention distinguishes this model from precursors. 

Job development entails identifying a job for each student who desires one. Even 
individuals who have not completed a course of study may have already acquired 
enough skills to be attractive to an employer. 

The goal is to place people into the workforce, at d to implement a follow-up program 
which encourages them tocontinue pursuing education and training throughout their 
productive years. 

The preceding business interaction model reflects an integrated and comprehensive 
strategy based upon the best practices found among those two-year colleges 
throughout the country who have embarked upon these interactive programs. 

The proposed model is simple, straight- forward, and incorporates the flexibility and 
responsiveness necessary to meet the needs of business and industry lor quality 
workers, and of special populations for customized education and training. 

Additional steps need to be taken, however, if two-year colleges are to sensitize and 
tailor their practices specifically for these groups. 

Section 6 describes the potential role of two-year colleges as a critical national 
resource in improving workforce productivity through education and training lor 
special populations and recommendations lor change which will activate bolh ttie 
business interaction and workforce productivity models. 
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SECTION 6. 

A STRATEGIC MODEL FOR TRAINING AMERICA'S NEW WORKFORCE 



Section 5 of this report precented the two-year college system as a major resource 
poised to confront the challenges of the human resource productivity problem. 

Collectively, two-year colleges have acquired an array of experiences and programs 
unique in the world of higher education. The very existence of these experiences 
position all two-year colleges as potentially powerful partners through sharing. In 
strengthening the current workforce and recruiting and training the new labor pool. 

Expanded Task The challenge and expectations must be understood by personnel at every two-year 

college, as it is these individuals who will undertake and accomplish such expanded 
efforts. 

Of foremost importance is an understanding by all, that these partnerships with 
business and industry are not accomplished by forsaking the task of preparing 
transfer-oriented individuals with the continued excellence for which two-year 
colleges have earned an impeccable reput lion. Rather, colleges are building on 
their successes, modifying educational systems and experiences to better fit the 
needs of the non-tradifonal and special students who must be served. 

The Challenge Once again, the challenge: 

"America needs to remain competitive and can achieve this. ..only through 
the participatton of highly-skilled and highly-educated workers. Consequently, 
the potential imbalance between the educational preparation of those 
entering the labor force and industry's requirements raises another important 
dimension to an increasing concern." (170) 

At the core of productivity is people and with the tlianging makeup projected for the 
workforce by the year 2000, many special populations formerly underrepresented in 
the workforce will find themselves looking at attractive employment opportunities for 
which they are not prepared. Women, who in 1985 constituted 36 percent of the 
workforce, are projected to see a share increase to 42 percent; native non-w^^ ;es 
from 10 to 20 percent; and immigrants from 7 to '^0 percent. (171) 

In all likelihood, the jobs into w,iich these populations must enter, will require more 
skills than they possess, given current preparation systems and trends. 
The conclusion is simple: either present workers resolve needed additional skills in 
an orderly prf)cess now and new workers recruited and trained now or American 
production lines will grind to a halt as the workers are trained on- the-job. 

Two-Year The problems facing each of the special populations, as noted in earlier section? of 

College Role this report, tend to reduce the effectiveneys of traditional two-year college approat . 

and curricula. 

Increasingly, colleges will have to address individual students' social and economic 
situations. More than before, motivation and confidence-building must be integrated 
within the curriculum, and students will require more than a standard curriculum. 

What will be required of a college to meet the challenge? Will drastic and expensive 
chrnges be required? Will traditional programs become e,<pendable in tl le desire lo 
respond to special population training needs? No -colleges will caf)ituliz(i on fhoir 
years of successiul vocational training and bring into play the poleni atlribules 
portrayed in Section 5. 

7i 
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What will be required is a rnodol capturing the essential requirements for serving the 
ecial populations and preparing them to enter the workforce. The model (C hart 21 ) 
consists of four parts: 

(1) Recruitment 

(2) Assessment and planning 

(3) Training and education 

(4) Job development 



Chart 21 

WORKFORCE PRODUCTIVITY MODEL 



SPECIAL POPULATIONS 
MINORITIES, WOMEN. IMMIGRANTS. SENIORS, 
DISABLED, DjSLOCATED WORKERS, UNDERPREPARED YOUTH 



RECRUIT FROM SPECIAL POPULATIONS 
DIRECT RECRUITMENT BY COLLEGES, INDIRECT 
RECRUITMENT THRU CBO'S GOVT, PROGRAMS. BUSINESS 



STUDbNT ASSESSMENT PLANNING 
PROCESS INCLUDES ASSESSMENT OF ACADCiMIC 
SKILLS. INTERESTS. APTITUDES AND PREPARATION 
OF AN EDUCATION AND CAREER PLAN 



DEVELOPMENTAL HEADING, WRITING 

BASIC EDUCATION MATH. PROBLEM SOLVING 




LANGUAGE SKILL 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
PROFICIENCY 



SHORT-TERM TRAINING ^1^^08 5^11°"'' 



LONG-TERM FniirATinN OCCUPATIONAL DEGREE 
LONG-TERM EDUCATION COLLEGE TRANSFER 



PRE-EMPLOYMENT 
TRAINING 



JOB SEARCH AND 
WORK ETHIC EXPECT 



JOB DEVELOPMENT AND PLACEMENT 
INDIVIDUAL JOB PLACEMENT: DIRECT CONNECT TO BUS. 
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ENTER WORKFORCE 



JOB SKILL UPGRADE, HETRAININO 
LIFE-I ONG ADULT CONTINUING EDUCATION I RAINING 



A MODEL FOR TRAINING AMERICA'S NEW WORKFORCE 



Part 1 

Recruitment 



The recruitment component requires one of tho more notable departures from the 
traditional two-year college system. While recruitment strategics, generally, arc 
more prevalent than in the past for community colleges, this part oi tliy model will 
require new proactive practices. 
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Responsibility for recruitment of new worl<ers shifts from employers to the college, 
or at the least, requires a [)artnership between them. Attracting women, minorities, 
immigrants, seniors, disabied persons, underprepared youth, and the underskilled 
employed and then interesting thenri in changing their lives through education and 
employment, is a sizeable demand. 

Immersed in the daily crisis of survival, attending school may seem impossible. In 
short, recruiting from special populations will require an active, even aggressive, 
institutional program. 

Teamwork A team approacti is recommended to identify and locate special populations. 

Recruiters will need powerful persuasive skills backed by the promise of support 
systems to convince peopk to enroll. Recruitment strategies must be based on the 
needs of special populations and the barriers they face in terms of seeking higher 
education. 



Techniques 



Part 2 

Assessment 
and Planning 



Part 3 

Entry-Level Training 
and Education 



Recruiters should be able to answer tough questions about social and financial 
issues. Clearly, the college must be prepared to embrace the problems which come 
with this new population orientation. 

Techniques to find and reach participants will require partnerships with community- 
based agencies and organizatbns which have established links to these constituencies. 

Further, businesses in search of new workers should be called on to share the 
incremental costs associated with building a workforce. Organized labor referrals, 
home calls, church referrals, ads in local or special interest papers, and personal 
referrals are examples of the more aggressive approach required to contact these 
prospective individuals. 

The assessment stage emphasizes individual attention and counseling designed to 
overcome possible negative perceptions or judgments. Optimally, assessment 
would be conducted quickly, utilizing socially unbiased evaluation instruments which 
f stablish current academic skills, interests and aptitudes. The result would be a 
f ersonalized career plan based on a mutually established training plan. 

It is important that special population members sense the institutional commitment 
to their personal and professional growth, ana "buy into" this commitment as well. 

During preparation of the individual's career and educational plan, each based upon 
current skill levels, will select from one of several tracks: 

1 . De velopmental and Basic Education 

This track must precede all others except language skill training. It focuses 
not only upon the teaching/learning of reading, writing, arithmotic and 
thinking skills, but also helps the student learn how to loarn. A majordeparture 
from current bauic skills training is the recommendation made by business 
peopio, that basic skills be presented in the medium of the business world, 
using real business language and problems, for example. 



2. Languagt Skill 

This track is designed to teach the individual f iriglish and should bo grounded 
in the words, phrises and vernacular used in tlie businos;; sector, language 
training should be intensive and coordinate closely with other components. 
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3. Short-Term Trainirjg 

This track is designed to provide almost immediate job skills so the individual 
can secure employment. Short-term may mean trai, iing of nine weeks to six 
months in duration. Many excellent two-year career programs might be 
redesigned into a condensed time period rathor than requiring intermittent 
attendance on a seme.ster basib. Short-term training may need to be open- 
entry to provide access when students need training rather than in a 
traditional track. 

Quality need not be forfeited when serious attention is given to a new delivery 
system of established programs. This training track quickly moves the 
individual to employment and economic survival. 

4. Long-Term Education 

This track leads to a higher level of education. It is designed for more 
complex, difficult programs andforstudies leading to a degree. These efforts 
may utilize existi'^g career and occupational programs, or they may involve 
new programs resulting from partnerships with area businesses for training 
into specific jobs or management positions. 

5. Pre-Employment Training 

This experience, offered to all participants, regardless of program, teaches 
job search skills, explains work ethics and defines employer expectations. It 
is tantamount to a work acculturation process which enables the individual to 
achieve a smooth transition into the w ^rk world where expectations may be 
unclear. 

Monitoring Throughout the process, it is essential that the individual be monitored and receive 

personal counseling. Special population individuals rnay not possess the skills to 
,?olve problems which arise in the social, financial, legal or academic realms. This 
emphasis on individualized attention is a key point differentiating this model from 
previous ones. 

Job development entails the pursuit of an employment opportunity awaiting the 
completion of a specific line of education or training. It can take many forms: a 
proiTiotion at a current employer or a referral to an employer with a vacancy. 
Successful job development demands an institutional commitment to support the 
process of forming relationships with cor munity employers for the purpose of 
identifying employment opportunities for trainees. 

Life-Long Learnirog An individual will no longer be able to retain employment through a lifetime without 

ongoing education and training toward increasing one's marketable skills. 
The goal is: 

(1 ) to encourage those workers who find careerprogress blocked or employment 
jeopardized by a lack of skills to enhance their marketability throuyfi 
education dnd, 

(2) to familiarize special p >pulation memberr with the process of education and 
training so they will continue to pu' sue higtier learning beyond meeting short- 
term employment r^oals. 

Participation in life-long learning will enable minorities and other special populations 
to improve their position in the workforce of the 21st century. 




Part 4 

Placement 



Next Steps Having defined the compv^iitive challenge and the role awaiting two-year colleges in 

upgrading wor1<er skills and developing a skilled cadre of new worl^ers, a number of 
associated institutional issues present themselves. 

Some two-year colleges have made tremendous strides in delivering tailored 
programming and support systems to address the needs of those special populations 
which will play such a vital role in American productivity. 

A successful workforce training model which factors in the needs of special 
populations was detailed. It encompassed four components: recruitment, assessment, 
education/training and placement. The major element distinguishir g this model from 
alternatives was the repeated emphasis on individualized counseling. 

Effective counseling ensures that special population students can concentrate on 
their studies, confident that they are following a career plan wtiich reflects both 
personal aptitudes and martlet opportunities. It creates an avenue of resolution 
where the student can weigh conflicting priorities with an objective party. 

Two-year colleges and technical institutes must accept this responsibility. 
Recommendations for meeting the human resource productivity challenge, for 
modifying ingrained institutional patterns, for outreach to business partners, for 
serving special populations, are, therefore, delineated in the following narrative. 



REGIONAL FORUM RECOMMENDATIONS 



Secondary Research 



Primary Research 



Attendees 



The following recommendations represent those emerging not only from the 
research and analysis of needs, resources and current capabilities of two-year 
colleges discussed in previous sections of this report, but also from the input, advice, 
and modifications made by knowledgeable business leaders across the country. 

Members of the National Council for Occupational Education (NCOE) Human 
Resource Development/Productivity Task Force conceptualized this study as a two- 
part effort. Sections 1-5 comprised secondary research— a survey of the current 
literature on topics including the global economy, competitiveness, productivity, 
special population segments and the role of community colleges. 

Sections 6-7 comprised prima 7 research which encompassed such activities as 
personal interviews with opinion leaders across the country, complemented by a 
series of four regional forums held in Boston, Chicago, Warn and Phoenix. 

More than 1 50 lenders from business, industry, government, and academia convened 
to explore research outcomes and innovative ways in which two-year colleges; could 
better serve their publics. A liSt of attendees is included in this report as Appendix 
A. 



Ground Rules 



During opening remarks, forum f acilitat^^r<? laid down the ground rules : every aspect 
of the community college system was open to scrutiny. Their mandate: to rewrite the 
two-year college mission, if necessary, to en;^hle tf^esp institutions to mobilize and 
reallocate resourc es as part of a rjroundswell to ilrengthen Ar7ierica's position in the 
global economy. 

What follows is a synthesis of ;onsensijS ^ecomrnondations whicli emerged trom 
these primary research activities. Opinions expressed are there of participants and 
&} not represent any policy, platform or directive of tfie U.S. Department of Labor. 
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Some barriers to implementation, on a broad scale, of I l ie business interaction and 
workforce productivity models exist at the federal policy level. Th.;r>o will be 
addressed in Produdive America's Report 2, wilfi recommendations for cfiange at 
tfie national level. 

Nevertfieless, states and local two-year colleges possess boifi the mission and the 
resources necessary to substantially rechannel activities toward workforce productivity 
initiatives. 

Uncovered barriers included atiitudes, policies and outdated managemei .\ practices 
appropriate to systems serving the 1 8 year-old dependent student pursuing a liberal 
arts curriculum in preparation for enrollment in a four-year institution. (172) 

Formulate Business Partnerships 

Workforce preparation and improvement programs must begin with a clear under- 
standing of demand in the marketplace. 

Initiating busiriosi partnerships is the critical first step toward improving viability, 
private sector partners inject expertise, t' i, equipment and money into a flagging 
syslam. For a partnership to be sue .^isful it must be a venture of co-equals 
characterized by common goals, investment parity and an equal stake in the 
outcome. 

This is not tantamount isking business for a blank check. Rather, it represents a 
new perspective for the .wo-year college, that of investing with a partner in a long 
range human capital venture 

Topple the Ivory Tower Perception 

Outreach efforts should take two-year college faculty and staff out of the office and 
place them into the community and the workplace, where they can learn more about 
the expectations of employers, as well as the needs and wants of potential students. 

While in the field, college employees can become familiar with, and accepted by, 
business, labor, civic and community groups which may develop into productivity 
partners and which are repositories of informatbn about the resources and aspirations 
of target r^pecial populations. 

Community Involvement 

There is no better way (O understand a business than to run one, to understand a 
community than to reside in one. 

The next best way to gain credibility is to spend time on tho "inside". This may entail 
observing workers on the job, interviewing employees and managers as they interact 
and problem-sol\'e in the course of a typical day. It may entail spending evenings at 
town forums called to discuss local isj^ues and seek out resident opinions. 

This "real work^" orientation will K Ip to remove the common objection that two-year 
colleges are too theoretrcal and too academic to deliver practical solutions. 
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Target Occupational Clusters and Potential Career Ladders 

Members of special populations will come to the two-yt.^ar collecie at very diverse 
education and training levels but with a great capacity to learn and achieve. 
Sequences of short- and long-term programs need to be developed which take each 
individual through discrete steps with clear benchmarks C, success and rewards in 
termsofcredentials.jobsandupward mobility. Job analysis provides the techniques 
to define those steps and translate them into cu rricula which have the full confidence 
of business and industry partners. 

Employment potential needs to be reassessed from multiple viewpoints: jobs 
availalDle now, jobs in growth industries, jobs with career potential and underlying 
skills needed for jobs. When weighing investment options, two-year colleges should 
channel funds into programs which pn;pare individuals for the jobs of tomorrow. 

Adopt Holistic Counseling Approach 

Section 4 of this report described the special barriers facing Asians, Blacks, 
Hispanics, returning women, endangered workers, displaced workers, disabled 
workers and immigrants in preparing for and obtaining employment. 

It is imperative that these groups not be isolated or tracked within the two- year 
college. Instead, the colleges need to adopt a holistic counseling approach which 
enables students o progress from one benchmark to the next with appropriate 
support and service s. 

■Counseling shou Id begin with a comprehensive assessment for each new participant 
during the admissions procedure which measures dimensions including job readiness 
and social skills. Counsetors should be aware of the possibly negative preconceptions 
employers may have about special populations and prepare individuals with 
techniques for dealing with these pressures. 

Linkages between leaming and success should be established by charting alternative 
career ladders and acadrmic requirements for advancement. Two-year colleges 
should demonstrate and reinforce that learners are indeed earners and that 
education is a lifelong activity. 

Bolster Placement Effo^s 

The current vision of occupational education must be broadened beyond the walls 
of the classroom to encompass practical experience for those who have not worked. 
Part of the two-year college mission is to move past the theoretical toward the real 
world of work. A natural outgrowth of heightened business invol 'ement via advisory 
boards and program partnerships is an improved array of apprentice, intern and 
other placement opportunities. 

Become Agents for Change 

If the recommendations outlined above are inplemented, two-year college personnel 
will have a clear and balanced view of the needs and wants of their community, local 
business and industry, and the special populations in their service area. 
This will yield a road map for program design and operation, one which may dictate 
significant changes in the daily operations of the college. 



Dfiuision-Making 
Authority 



At the regional foaims, business leaders emphatically stated that colleges should 
become agents for change, 1 xome proactive, reach out to business, to current 
workers, and to the commiinity-at-large with fresh ideas and targeted programs 
which anticipate evolving tochnological and socioeconomic trends. All of these 
parties shouW be engaged in a dynamic partnership or co-venture which assumes 
the willingness of the college to respond to identified needs. 

Think Like Business People 

The tims has come for some serious attitude adjustments to bring long-held beliefs 
about the role of two-year colleges into alignmen! with the new economic development 
mission. To succeed w'rth business requires a business-like mentali y, a common 
language, a bottom-line orientation, and a commitment to getting things done. 

Coliboes should allow economic development personnel to make decisions, rather 
t lan take matters under advisement. Implementing ihis will necessitate pushing 
authority further down the hierarchy. 

Program results should be tracked and measured, using criteria meaningful to 
busi.iess such as placements, retention and promotion rates, relative wages for 
program graduates, employer and employee satisfaction levels. 

Overhaul Compensation and Incentive Structures 

Current standards for performance of two- year college faculty and staff should be 
adopted to create incentives and reward success in promoting activities which reflect 
the new economic development mission. 

Resolve Turf Battles 



Technological 
Time Savers 



Staff Exchanges 
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The differences between liberal arts and occupational faculty have been duly noted 
and must be resolved. The solution may result in a dual instructional classification 
(academic and non-academic), or may yield a blended instructional cadre entitled 
training consultant. 

Augment Instructional Staff 

While acknowledging budget and equipment constraints, forum participants concluded 
that one cost-effective solution tc the instructor shortage would be an increased 
reliance on technological delivery systems. 

Videotapes, videodiscs and voice response systems were viewed as particularly 
appropriate media because their self-paced learning modalities would readily 
accommodate the widely divers,ent teaching/ learning needs of special population 
students. 

It was also felt that competent teachers' aides should relieve the burden of rote tasks, 
leaving instructors frer to deliver more personalized attention to students. 

Update and Sensitik^e Faculty 

Specific recommendatbns for keeping faculty updated on rapidly advancing tochndogies 
include: supporting subscriptions to trade journals, encouraging attendance at 
professional and technical meetings, exchanging staff between businesses and 
colleges for three-to-six nwnth intervals, and placing staff on quality circles at local 
businesses in an advisory capacity. 
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Diversity Training 



Account Executive 



Economies ot Scale 



Faculty once comfortable with a homonrneous student body sharing a common 
language and cultural norms will need to understand the new student and business 
populations. Cultural diversrty and sensitivity training seminars would help circumvent 
existing and potential problems which are the direct result of cultural differences. 

Cut Red Tape 

Potential business and industry clients are frequently frustrated by what they 
perceive to be unnecessary red tape and bureaucratic bumbling. In this case the 
solution posed is relatively simple—centralize the ir take function and assign an 
accoufit executive to prospective business partners. 

Each account executive is the single contact point for the business or industry, 
respop'^'ble for coordinating all aspects of training from conducting research on the 
businesb/industry, needs assessment, curriculum design, instructor selection, site 
preparation, student recruitment and admissions, program monitoring, placement, 
and evaluating client satisfaction with the end result. 

Step into Brolter Role 

Two-year colleges also occupy a bridging position between government funding 
sources and community and employer beneficiaries. From this pivotal vantage point, 
the college's economic cevelopment specialists can broker program concepts 
designed to meet the needs of special populations and business with an assist from 
federal funds. 

Although federal funds represent a small share of two-year college resources, they 
can close critical budget gaps and help leverage other resources for maximum 
impact. 

Typical of such programs is INFAC/Gear, an initiative aimed at bringing compute r- 
integrated manufacturing techniques to the gear industry. In the State of Illinois 
alone, more than 30 manufacturers will participate in a tectinc jyy transfer program 
involving shared instructional materials, physical plant and trainers. 

Funding is a blend of monies from the Department of Defense, private sector, State 
of Illinois, the Illinois Institute otTechnology and other universities, as well as the City 
Colleges of Chicago, a system comprising eight two-year colleges. 

Export Successful Models 

Virtually every college system participating in the regional forums had enjoyed 
significant success with their own program. Because each institution acted 
independently, each also bore the full brunt of start-up costs. 

Better communication between two-year collenes would allow successful programs 
to be exported across institutional boundaries. 

Ratherthan reinventing the wheel, two-year colleges would begin to reap economy- 
of-scale benefits from program sharing. 
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Package an J Market Offerings 



Advertise 
Publicize 



Workshops 



Easy Access 



In corporate America, when a company redefines its mission, it communicates that 
message in a number of ways, on a number of levels, to a number of audiences. 
Once adopted, two-year collegos should follow suit, publicizing their new economic 
development and productivity focus through a marketing plan which incorpora^es 
advertising, direct mail, public sen/ice announcements, speaking engagements, 
press releases, media interviews, open houses, seminar participation and printed 
collateral material such as capabilities brochures. 

Colleges unfamiliar or uncomfortable with marketing techniques could attend 
workshops co-sponsored by the National Council for Occupational Education and/ 
or the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges. 

Additional recommendations made by business leaders included structuring the 
business development efforts so they are perceived as "user friendly" by business. 

Many variables must be covered to make this a reality. The college should establish 
a direct dial telephone number for the one office designated this responsibility. All 
college personnel, especially those at the switchboard, who may field inquiries 
should know to whom each inquiry should be referred. The designated office must 
employ trained and knowledgeable account executives to whom inquiries may be 
referred and acted upot.. 



Devise National Competency Standards 



Operating under the technology transfe. Jirective, two-year colleges will be developing 
novel programs which teach new skills for emerqing job categories. Business 
identified a need for the standardization of tech.iology transfer curricula and 
associated credentialing which would result In a national competency standard. 
Business also expressed a desire to participate in the development of such 
competency standards. 

Employers could then hire with confidence, secure in the knowledge that graduates 
fromthis national network of two-year college technology transfer programs covered 
the same ini ' --uctional material, learned the same techniques, and spent appropriate 
and equal time between the classroom and the laboratory. 



CONCLUSION AND RECCMIWEf 'DATIONS FOR TVVO-YEAR COLLEGES 

Conclusion We live In an information society, where the ability to gather, access, process, store 

and interpret data is essential to success. To prosper in such a society, individuals 
will need more than basic skills, they v^ill need to communic-'te effectively, to think 
critically, and to problem-solve independently. 

While the level of skills .quired to compete has increased, the level of skills acquired 
has not kept pace. Many of the new workers will be less experienced members of 
specii'l populations (women, immigrants, minorities, the dif.placed and disabled). 
The result is a glaring skills gap. Trie remedy is education and training. The optimal 
delivery system is the nation's two-year collegeb. 

Two-year colleges and technical institutes are poised to help prtparethe workforc; 
or tomorrow. Looking beyond the boundaries of traditional liberal arts education, 
these institutions can become champions of ihe productivity quest. 
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As agents for change, two-year coneges need to seize a leading position on the 
productivity front— forming cooperative ties with business partners, while recruiting, 
training and upgrading the skills of their employee base. 

The greatest challenge to two-year colleges: reshaping the perception of education 
and training. It is not just for young people, nor just available in the traditional 
classroom setting, nor does it stop upon receipt of a degree or certificate. 

Education and training are lifelong activities. They are necessary to keep the 
economy competitive, industry dynamic and the workforce vital, and when associated 
with [wo-year colleges, are accessible, affordable, and available at a nearby location. 

Now, It is time for two-year colleges to deliver on their potential and promise. 
Following are some specific recommendations that should assist two-year college 
programs toward that goal: 

Recommendations 

1 . Review the college mission statement and ensure that the responsibility for 
local workforce development is included. 

2. Identify the special populations within the college's district (such as minority, 
new immigrants, returning women, endangered or displaced workers, disabled 
workers, etc.) and gather demographic, socio-economic and other data to 
determine needs. 

3. Establish effective recruitment strategies to enroll individuals from special 
population into training programs. 

4. Establish comprehensive, applied literacy, basic skills, language development 
and technological preparation programs to assist adult students facing 
barriers to success. 

5. Establish adequate "bridge systems" to assist students to move efficiently 
from one level of education to the next higher level. 

6. Establish effective assessment and counseling systems to provide accurate 
information and advice used to assi-st in the preparation of the student's 
career plan and education plan. 

7. Establish effective monitoring, mentoring, and problem-solving systems to 
asslFi students in overcoming obstacles that may hinder success at the 
college. 

8. Assess and redevelop current vocational education programs and job 
training programs to ensure that they directly meet local employer's job skill 
requirements. 

9. Implement condensed, flexibly scheduled, vocational/technical programs 
which utilize advance adult instructional technology and provide access and 
shortened training time for adults. 

10. Extend college placement office activities to a level where successful 
students are provided access to real job openings and are directly assisted 
Ui obtaining a job. 



1 1 . [Establish an effective and comprehensive labor market information office or 
center to monitor the local labor market. 

1 2. Create consortia with local organizations thereby leveraging the resources to 
maximize the support-effect for students. 

13. Establish a •'workplace liteiacy" initiative whereby the college moves into 
local businesses to teach adult basic education which is relevant to job 
success and upward mobility in the workplace. 

14. Enlist the support of local commerce and industry as full partners in the 
establishment of all the special initiatives and training programs in order to 
solve labor shortage problems by pooling appropriate resources. 

15. Provide technical assistance to local commerce and industry iri need of 
internal training and development such as train-ttie-trainer programs to 
enhance the ability of companies to upgrade their employee's skills. 
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SECTION 7. 

TWO-YEAR COLLEGE MODEL PROGRAMS 

Purpose The models presented in this section have been selected as exemplary programs 

which denrwnstrate how two-year colleges have responded to the needs of special 
populations with innovative and exemplary programming. 

By presenting these models, other systems can learn how districts across the nation 
established business partnerships, conducted market analyses, and pulled components 
of existing curricula together into unique courses with very specific short lerm 
leaming objectives. 

Contact information is provided to facilitate additional discussion with course 
designers and sponsors. 

Common Traits Exemplary programs share several common characteristics: 

1 . Targeted-programs are crafted in response to the need of a discrete and 
easiK' identifiable group such as immigrants, endangered workers or returning 
women. 

2. Cooperative--two-year colleges leverage resources by establishing linkages 
with area businesses, industry or community groups which can supplement 
those resobrceij with additional funds, materials, or instructors. 

3. Innovative-courses are tailored to the student populatic. which often 
requires unusual approaches, languages, delivery mechanisms and teaching 
sites. 
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HOTEL NIKKO 

WORKFORCE TRAINING PROGRAM 



Sponsor/Partner 
Purpose 



Target Population 



Strategies/Operations 



Chicago Crty-Wide College (CCC) Hotel Nikko 

The puipose of the joint venture between Hotel Nikko and Chicago City-Wide 
College was to train workers needed to open the first major new hotel lr» the Chicago 
Loop in more than a dozen years. 

The Hotel Nikko-CCC program was designed to develop the skills employees 
required to work in the front offtee, back offkje, food sen/ice, security, maintenance 
and all other sen/ice and technical jobs at the hotel. 

Hotel Nikko initially contacted Chteago City-Wide College for help in achieving its 
workforce goals utilizing High Impact Training Program Funds which are provided 
from Illinois State general revenues and are available only through community 
colleges. 

Chicago City-Wide College administered the funds and used them to pay for 
consultantArainers for the hotel. 

There were approximately 10,000 applicants for the new jobs at the Hotel Nikko. 

The potential workers available to employ in the hotel service industry are predominantly 
from special populations. As a consequence, people in the training program were d 
diverse group including minorities. Eastern European, Korean, Southeast Asian and 
Japanese immigrants, returning women, displaced workers, disabled persons and 
mothers on welfare. 

Many of the trainees were not high school graduates, couW not meet reading and 
computational requirements, and did not have the basic skills for employment even 
in entry-level jobs. 

The first step in developing the program was to perform a labor force analysis, 
determining the profile of potential hires and assessing the gap between their skills 
and those required. 

The second step was the cooperative planning and design with Chicago City- Wide 
College of a training program to develop needed skills. 

The third step was to devise operatfons and training manuals for the endeavor. 

The fourth step was to contract wrth instructors. 

Emptoyees were hired prior to entering the training program. Since personal 
interaction is the hallmark of the hospitality industry, the selection process emphasized 
social skills, a friendly personality, attitudes, responsiveness and flexibility. Prror 
experience was not necessary. 

The training program placed special emphasis on creating a bond between ompbyoe 
and employer during the training process. Throughout training, the Hotel Nikko took 
steps to clearly communicate its commrtment to the individuals, that "we care about 
you and are investing in your futt "re. This is no' just a chance at a job, we're opening 
up a career opportunity to you." 
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Individuals were trained in porsonal communication skills and team-building, and 
allowed to put those sk'lh to work by expressing their opinions on ways to improve 
the training program for future classes. 

The courses covered nnaterials ranging from bask: skills, communtoations and 
appearance to cross-cultural sensitivity. Teaching techniques used included role 
playing, feedback and the vkieotaping of typical interpersonal interactions. Team 
teaching proved very effective, with CCC instructors and Hotel Nikko management 
sharing the classroom in mutually supportive roles. 

Program impact Approximately 500 people completed the training program. At the end of six months, 

92 percent of the opening staff still worked at the Hotel Nikko, defying the odds in an 
industry with a 40 to 60 percent first quarter turnover rate. 

Critical Success In the planning, design and conduct of the training program, the mutual respect and 

Factors cooperation anwng representatives of the Hotel Nikko, CCC and the outside 

corssultant was imperative. 

The caring attitudd expressed and continuously reinforced by the Hotel Nikko forged 
a strong bond between employer and employees, as well as among the employees 
themselves. 



One key to success was the flexibility of Chicago City-Wide College in delivering 
client-specific training, at client-designated tocations, within the very tight time 
constraints imposed by the hotel's opening date. 

The ability to move quickly was important, particularly in situations where differing 
program component funding cycles required precise coordination. 

Outreach techniques and the ability to contact non-traditional worker segments 
proved essential to identifying prospective candidates. 

Students frequently menttoned the Hotel Nikko's willingness to schedule classes at 
times which accommodated day care and family responsibilities as important. 

A "can-do" attitude which treats problems as opportunities is a key factor in program 
success. 



Additk)n(illy, the Hotel Nikko offered incentives to employees as a reward for 
outstanding performance. Six program graduates were awarded trips to the Tokyo 
Hotel Nikko in the fall of 1989 in recognition of a job well done. 

Barriers to Success At the outset, lack of basic reading skills represented a sertous barrier to success. 

Individual Barriers Many program applicants lacked basic sor'al skills such as the art of conversation 

and the aidiments of personal etiquette. These represent major impediments for 
positions which require extensive public contact. 

Institutional Barriers Although the need for training has been generally recognized in the industrial 

manufacturing venue, few programs are available to those seeking careers in 
setvice industries. 
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Budget/Funding 



Contacts 



Overtures were made in an i tterrtpt to work with public service agency training 
programs, but their slow response time pre'*''ided participation, given the critical 
nature of client deadlines. Difficulties in cooMinating programs and breakdowns at 
jurisd'-lional boijndaries caused further difflcuiues In working with public agencies. 

The general lack of information concsrning comn .unity colleges, their role and 
programming represented another barrior to employer and employee involvement. 

Barriers encountered by Chicago City- Wide College included internal policies which 
n lade it diffk:ult to utilize academk; faculty for short-term training programs. Faculty 
availability was constrained by regular course schedules and further limited by a 
mindset accustomed to traditional schedules, currtoula and classroom locations. 

Some companies may be willing to access funding availatile through community 
colleges, but unwilling to make the necessary changes in their training methods to 
effectively use those funds. Trainers unfamiliar with the special needs of populations 
served by the two-year college system may prejudge minority students, and 
categorize them as failures, rather than work with non- traditional students to assure 
their success. 

From an administrative standpoint, one barier to success was a cumbersome 
purchasing procedure which made it difficult to meet expenses in a timely manner. 

The budget for the four-monlh long Hotel Nikko-CCC training program, including 
training and salaries for workers, was ctose to $1 million. About $900,000 was 
funded by the Hotel Nikko with the remaining $100, 000 provided by public job 
trainiiig sot rces. 

Sandra F. Foster 
City Colle-es of Chteago 
226 West Jackson 
Chicago, Illinois 
(312) 368-8660 

Patricia l>\un\p 
President 

Opportunity Group 
502 Mkltown Place 
Atlanta, Georgia 
(404) 873-1614 

Fred Valentine 
Trainirig Officer 
Hotel Nikko 
Chicago, Illinois 
(312)744-1900 
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LONG BEACH CITY COLLEGE 
REFUGEE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 



Sponsor/Partner 
Purpose 

Target Population 



Time Frame 



Getting Started 



Skill Requirements 



Straiegibs/Operations 



Of'ice of Refugee Resettlement 

(Washington, D.C.) 

Long Beach City College (LBCC) 

The program is designed to prepare newly arrived refugees for pemianent, unsubsidized 
employment, thus removing them from the welfare rolls. 

Since 1975, Long Beach has been la major resettlement site for Southeast Asian and 
Cambodian refugees. It is estimated that 1 5,000 of the 40,000 Cambodians living in 
the Long Beach area receive some type of public assistance and thus qualify for this 
program. 

Studies have shown that 70 percent of these refugees have n6)ver worked in any 
formal business environment outside the home and lack the transferable skills 
necessary for employment in the highly industrialized Southern California area. 
Sixty-eight percent have no formal education, and of those with some schooling, only 
1 2 percent had more than three yeeirs of education. 

The U.S. government pays for all resettlement costs for the first two years. It is a 
condition of this assistance that refuigees participate in an employment program. 

The LBCC refugee employment project v/as established in 1980 and has been 
funded every year since inception. For refugees with children, the project has two 
years to prepare and find them emptoymen t. Single adults or married couples without 
children have only one y€ar of training before placement. 

Long Beach City College submitted a proposal in response to a California State 
request for propose! and was the successful bidder. A contract was negotiated, and 
the hofugee Assistance Program began in October 1 9B0. A new proposal has been 
submitted every two years since then witf i similar success. 

The first step for these refugees on the ,t ad to a life free of welfare dependency, is 
a functional knowledge of English. They also need to acquire the basic skills that 
would help them find a new joD with local employers. 

Since it was felt that a ba' ic command of functional English was the most essential 
skill needed, the project concentrated in this area during its early y sars. Drawing on 
a highly successful regudr college English As A Second Languag a (ESL) program, 
a pre-vocational ESL program was designed to help these individuals acquire 
sufficient English to function in the workplace. Participants were taught English in the 
context of the work environment, thus alloMng them to acquire two skilljj simultaneously. 

Early job placements demonstrated vividly that someth ing nrwre than just classroom 
instmction was going to be necessary if these refugees were going to keep their new 
jobs. Culti;ra!;y-influenced perceptions of time and family responr jility took precedence 
over the wishes of employers. 

Most plac ements di^J not last the first week, much less the 90 days required by the 
project ff r successful cumpletion. The solution to this problem was the addition of 
a work < txperience component to the training cycle. 
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After the refugees had acquired some proficiency in English, they were placed in six- 
week cl'jster vocational ESL classes designed specifically for employment in public 
non-profit agencies in the greater Long Beach area. 

Upon completion of the classes, the students were placed in these agencies and 
asknd to work for no money four hours a day, five days a week. It was here that the 
refugees acqu ired the knowledge to function in a formal work environment. M istakes 
were tolerated, forgiven and corrected. Both parties benefited from the arrangement 
with the result that we were able to place some of the refugees in the same agency 
where they had gained work experience. 

Actual vocational skill training was accompanied by arrangements for training in 
fields where there was a kxjal need and where interest was expressed by the 
refugees. Training was conducted on-site with foodservice classes held on the 
Queen Mary entertainment complex or nursirig assistants training at various 
convalescent hospitals 

Program Impact Approximately 2,700 refugees have been served by the program, with slightly more 

than 1 ,500 securing positions in unsubsidized employment. The program is ongoing 
but V ill soon be replaced by California's new welfare reform program Greater 
Avenues for Employment (GAIN), which will provide for all welfare recipients the 
services LBCC has been providing for refugees. Long Beach City College will also 
be a participant in GAIN. 

Critical Success Factors During the ESL stage of the program, the dedication and ability of instructors has 

enabled the program to achieve Its great success. The teachers have been 
committed to program goals from the outset, and they have put in long hours on 
curriculum development and counseling. 

The work experience component has been beneficial in that it served as an 
employment test area where refugees couW make cultural and work errors and not 
worry about losing a job or, more importantly, their livelihood. 

Perhaps the greatest single factor In program success was the latitude afforded by 
outside funding for swift response to problem areas, scheduling conflicts, staff 
changes and other places which required adjustment. 

Because we were viewed by the community as an Integral part of the college, we 
were able to ntilize to our advantage more than sixty years of goodwill the college 
has accumulated in the local area. Many doors were opened to us because the 
community knew the college and the quality of its programs. We were treated as an 
equal, if unorthodox, member of the college. 

Again, the lack of functional English by all clients represented a very rral obstacle 
to the ultimate objective of employment This problem was exacerbated by the laci' 
of formal education and the minimal work experience characteristic of the Asian 
refugee population background, 

Institutional Barriers No direct line of communicatk)n exists between the Department of Social Services, 

the primary referral agency for refugees, and LBCC. 

The relationship wilh the Department of Social Services (DPSS) was controlled by 
rules and regulations which made it difficult to receive full and correct information 
about clients and their status in the larger system. Often, this proved counterproductive, 
working against a refugee taking a job because of the erroneous fear of negative 
^ financial repercussions from DPSS. 
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Barriers to Success 
individual B.uriers 



Another persistent barrier was racial stereotyping which suggested tliat all Cambodians 
(or Asians) were a model of independence, a minority population which was coping 
fine Witt .out help. 

This noti-^n was widely entertainad by the public, by employers and by faci Ity 
unfamilif ith the recent history of Car bodla. We often fieard the comment that "all 
Asians Icuk alike and It is impossible to tell one from another". 

Budget/Funding The annual budget for the program varied from $424,000 to more than $900,000 

moving with Federal appropriations and allocations. All fu^ Jng was provided from 
Federal sources administered by the Office of Refugee Resettlement. 

Contacts Dr. Jim Martots 

Project Director 
Long Beach CHy College 
1305 East Pacific Coast Highway 
Long Beach, California 90806 
(213)599-1576 

Ms. Ding Jo Currle 

Project Coordinator 

Long Beach City College 

1305 East Pacific Coast Highway 

Long Beach, California 90806 

(213)599-1616 
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INDIAN RIVER COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE (ESL) 



Sponsor 



Purpose 



Target Population 



Time Frame 



Getting Started 



Skill Requirements 



Indian River Community College (IRCC) 
S.ate Legalization Impact Assistance Grant 
Florida Department of Education 

The basic componetits of the program addrer.s the areas of literacy, English, and 
Civics for non-native speal<0rs. The two-level ESL literacy compon ;nt has as its 
primary objectives: 

1 . Basic literacy skills 

2. Survival sl<ills 

3. Introduction to American culture and customs. 

Beginning Literacy emphasizes basic literacy in the student's naJve language. 
Intermediate Literacy shifts the focus to English. The ESL component consists of 
four levels of competency- based s!<ills (reading, writing, speal<ing and listening) in 
real world situations. 

The ultimate objective of the program is to reach out to those groups who might not 
othenvise have access to educational opportunities and to lower the harriers 
enabling them to pursue an education based upon individual need. 

While the ESL program at IRCC sen/e » a heterogeneous population such as college 
students and professionals from n any countries around the world, ar creasing 
nunrHDer of students are immigrants residing in the U.S. under terms of tue amnesty 
program. 

This group comprises Hispanic and Haitian farmworl<ers and refugees, many of 
whom are illitorate, pre-literate or semi- literate. 

There is no time requirement on the ESL offering. Progression depends on such 
factors as individual motivation, educational bacl<ground, and preexisting literacy 
levpl. Students who are literate generally can completp the course in one to two 
semesters. With the assistance of inoividualized learning labs, stidc^nts may 
progress much faster than projected. 

To provide effective programming, an assessment must be made of opecific 
commun ly needs. Various ethnic groups may display marked differences in their 
sockxjultural and formal educational backgrounds which wouW require different 
approaches. Attention must be paid to such divergent factors au literacy needs, 
legalization requirements, course accessibility, recordkeeping, intake and testing 
procedures, currteulum development and instmcticnal personnel. 

Instmctbnil staff is scruened on the basis of formal RSL training, cultural sensitivity, 
knowledge of a second language, teaching experience with adults, creativity and 
flexibility Virtually all instaictional aides are bilingual and betong to the ethnic group 
served by the profjiam. 
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Strategies/Operations 



IRCC has developed a standardized series of procedures for intake and testing, 
pjacement, recordkeeping, etc. which is easily replicated. This allows the program 
to be expanded quickly when necessary. 



Program Impact 



Critical Success Factors 



Barriers \o Success 



Individual Barriers 



Institutional Uari.jrs 



By reaching out to people in their native language and providing both literacy and 
ESL within the community, barriers to education are lowered. 

Once students have completed the curriculum at outreach programs, they are 
nroved to the college site for further ESL and possible GED preparation. 

The Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986 has given millions of previously 
illegal entrants the right to live and work in the United States. This has brought an 
influx of students into Adutt Basic Education programs across the country. 

The projected figure for the counties served by IRCC is approximately 3,500 eligible 
legalized entrants (ELAs), some percentage of whom are expected to enter adult 
education programs within the next five years. During the past academic year, more 
than 1 ,600 ElAs and foreign students took advantage of the ESL program. 

Inc ' in River Community College has provided for outreach sites within the community, 
located within walking distance for a large percentage of the immigrant population. 

Open enrollment and flexible schedulir»g of staff and facilities allow IRCC to 
accommodate seasonal enrollment peaks. 

Providing a native language literacy program for the two major population groups, 
Haitians and Hispanics, has attracted a segment of the population which would have 
been shut out of the educational process. We have found bilingual instmctional aides 
to be a tremendous asset to the program. 

The native langua literacy program requires trained bilingual instructors and 
instructional akieswijounderstandthecultural background of clients. In areaswhere 
no homogeneous ethnic groups exist, where few native speakers have attained an 
advanced educational level, or where linguistic diversity within ethnic groups is 
present, it may not be practical or feasible to develop a native language literacy 
program. 

Many of IRCCs students have little formal education and do not understand the 
process of education. Otien, this is accompanied by unrealistic expectations 
regarding outcomes and required time frames for completion. 

As a result, student retention bf>comes an area of concern. Measuring student 
achievement in small increments such as completing a level within a course provides 
benchmarks of succebs which encourage students to continue. 

For many Immigrants, the very notk)n of attending college in the United States, when 
they have little education in their own country, is a frightening prospect. This 
perceptual barrier is significantly lowered by placing classrooms out in the familiar 
boundaries of the community. 
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Budget/Funding The State Legalization Impact Assistance Grant (SLIAG) pjovides retroactive 

reimbursement for educational services to legalization applicants. Ii' additbn, 
funding is provided by the Community College Fur>ding Program and by the Florida 
Department of Education. Vocattonal, Adult and Community Education, Supplemental 
Adult Education, under Section 341 of the Adult Education Act. 

Contact l^s. Dottie Vandegrift 

Director of Developmental Education 
Indian River Community Collt^-ge 
3209 Virginia Avenue 
Fort Pierce, Florida 34981 
(407)468-4700 ext. 4862 
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CUYAHOGA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
PREPARATION FOR TECHNOLOGY 



Sponsor/Partner Cuyahoga Community College 

Ohio Bell Telephone Company 

Purpose To upgrade enfiployee skills in preparation for more advanced career and educational 

opportunities. 

Target Population Management and non-management personnel including employees who belong to 

the Communications Workers of America union. 

Time Frame Foltowing a four-month test period at the end of 1 987, the program has been running 

continuously. Time limits are only placed on employees seeking college credit. 

Strategies/Operations Preparation for Technofogy conpr ses a series of learning programs designed for 

each individual's specific needs. Using computer technology, employees study on 
personal time at iheir own pace. 

Subjects range from basic to advanced skills in math, communications, computer 
literacy and electronics. 

The curriculum is structured to prepare employees for enrollment in the Future Tech 
(associate degree in electronics and telecommunications) program, and for college 
credit or skills training courses. 

There are no academic prerequisites for admission, and each participant is 
assessed to determine their highest proficiency levels in the subjects covered. 



Program Impact More than 500 Ohio Bell and 10r f-ord Motor employees have participated in the 

program. 

The model developed for Ohio Bell in Cleveland has been successfully replicated in 
Columbus, Dayton and Toledo. 

What began as a partnership with Ohio BeSI has grown into a fuli fledged consortium 
with the shared mission of: (1) providing a vehicle to meet the technology transfer 
needs of business, industry and government in northeastern Ohio; and (2) providing 
a skilled workforce which promotes the growth and economic stability of the area. 

Additionally, the program model has been exported to the Ford Walton Hills 
Stamping Plant in Cleveland via a computer networking arrangement. 

Cuyahoga Community College credit students are fulfilling requirements in English, 
mathematics, psychology and physics by tapping into the system. 

Critical Success Factors Working closely with Ohio Bell personnel, the College drew up a list of ten factors 

which would cliaracterize an ideal program for Ohto Bell employees. As a result of 
this careful planning, the firm has n'leasured increased nrx)tivation among adult 
learners with 95 percent indicating intent to enroll in other Pre-Tech courses, 90 
percent rating the overall resource capabilities as excellent, and 68 percent 
completing at least one subjr ;t area. 
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Success is based on three major factors: 

1 . Urxlerstanding adult learners and deploying alternative delivery methodology 

2. Understanding instructional design and computer-managed learning 

3 . I Jnderstanding by faculty of their new role as managers rather than disseminators 
of information 

Ms. Nancy A. Putinski 

Director, Interactive Learning Seivices 

Cuyahoga Community College 

Unified Technologies Center 

2415 Woodland Avenue 

Cleveland, Ohio 44115 

(216)987-3098 
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CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
EXPERIMENTAL HIGH SCHOOLS 



New York City Bi ard of Education 
City University of New York 

The experimental Middle College High School seeks to improve the academic 
performance, self-<x>ncept, career planning and higher education options of students 
who are viewed as "at risk" of not completing high school. Grades 9-1 2 are included. 

The experimental International High School assists students with limited English 
profteiency to develop the linguistic, cognitive and cultural sk'lls to succeed in high 
school, college, and beyond. Admissions are open to students who have resided in 
the U.S. for fewer than four years. 

Time Frame Middle College High School was founded in 1974. Intemational High School was 

founded in 1985. 

Strategies/Operations Both high schools are housed within LaGuardia Community College providing ready 

access to all facilities. 

Students from Intemational High may register for high school and advance placement, 
and are guaranteed admissran to LaGuardia upon succe ssful completion of the 
program. Additionally, they participate in intensive English studies and reinforcement 
activities. 

Middle High students may en.oll in college courses during junior and senior year. 
Programs emphasize small classes, intensive daily and group counseling, and three 
internships which range from hospitals to museums, schools, courts and social 
sen/ice agencies. 

Program Impact Middle College enrollment is 500 stuc ents; 400 attend International High. Average 

daily attendance is 90 percent and the program dropout rate is just 4-5 percent. 

Critical Success Factors Guaranteed access to the full spectrum of services and facilities at LaGuardia, from 

library to laboratories served as an incentive to students. Participants also enjoyed 
the exposure to college faculty and the sense of being part of the college community. 

Budget/Funding $1 2 million from the New York Board of Education, supplemented by a special state 

appropriation. 

Contact Dr. Dennis Berry 

Diviston of Cooperative Education 
LaGuardia Community College 
31-10 Thomson Avenue 
Long Island City, New York 1 1 101 
(718) 482-7200 
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Sponsor 
Purpose 



EL PASO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

INMATE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Sponsor La juna Federal Correctional Institute 

El Paso Community College 

Purpose Provide vocational skill training which woukJ enable inmates to develop skills for 

employment while accommodating their need for structure on a daily basis. 

Target Population Inmates at the La Tuna Federal Correctional Institute 

Time Frame El PasoCommunityCollegehasbeenworkingwithprisonadministrationforthepast 

17 years to develop a vari(Jty of training courses and programs. 

Strategies/Operations jhe college now conducts five full-time clock hour programs at the prison: 

1 . Reskiential buiWing trades and carpentry 

2. Automotive repair 

3. Radio and television 

4. Refrigeration 

6. Furniture refinishing 

The certificate program fully articulates into AAS plans which can be accomplished 
upon completion of the prison term. 

Given the success of these programs, the prison educational staff is exploring the 
addition of three new programs: 

1 . Computer skills training 

2. Plastic injection molding 

3. Drafting 

Inmates are given the opportunity to select a vocational program based on personal 
interest. Those without an expressed preference are placed in a program based on 
an evaluation of their past experiences and staff assessmtiiil of the individual's ability 
to succeed in the program. 

Program Impaci During the 1987-88 program year, El Paso Community College provided 300 

inmates with more than 108,000 contact hours of instruction. 

Crttteal Success Factors An advisory corrjmittee was formed to act as a link between the college, the prison 

and the community. This rx)mmittt'e provides input on curriculum, equipment and 
facilities, and serves as a conduit for information on current methods and processes 
in industry. 

According to the La Tuna education staff, most federal and state pri.ions and 
correctbnal institutes have an agreement with local community colleges to provide 
vocational training for their inmates. 
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Barriers to Success 
Contact 



The typo of programs offered will be Influenced by a number of factors: 

1 . Job market demand for skills 

2. Space availability for programs at tfie prison 

3. Reimbursement for costs associated witfi implementing and maintaining 
programs sucfi as: tuition cfiarges, tools and equipment, program updates, 
textbooks, lab costs, space, utilities, fiospitality costs for advisory board 
meetings, and faculty travel to update skills in training areas 

4. Availability of qualified faculty willing to work in tfie prison setting 

5. Impact of prison training on the local community. 

Some individuals within the community may not support the effort to provide training 
at the prison. 

Dr. Diane K. Troyer 
Dean 

Business and Technology Division 

El Paso Community College 

P.O. Box 20500 

El Paso, Texas 79998 

(915) 534-4038 
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TOMPKINS COURTLAf O COMMUNi . / COLLEGE 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE COMPREHENSIVE 
EDUCATION PROGRAM (PACE) 



Sponsor New York State Departniont of Social Services 

Tompkins Courtland Communrty College 

Purpose To better prepare the students for future employment. 

Target Population Directed at recipients of Aid to Families witfi Dependent Children, these non- 

traditional students were primarily women with children who had been unable to 
enter and retain a job following earlier, short-term training. 

Time Frame The program began In February 1 986. 

Strategies/Operations Potential students are referred from the county Department of Social Sen/ices and 

are scheduled for several preliminary visits. The first on-campusexperience consists 
of an inten/iew and placement testing. 

Tlie second visit comprises a review of financial aid applications and the placement 
test results. 

The third and final visit affords students the opportunity to enroll in classes and to 
complete arrangements for support services required. 

One of the unique features of this program was Its comprehensive approach to 
remove bamers which might prevent students from succeeding. The needed 
sen/ices included: academic advising, tutoring, consultative or advocacy assistance 
with child care, ground transportation, food stamps and personal counseling. 

Students were also required to take a short course titled "Introduction to the College 
Experience," designed to provide an overview of the college while functioning as an 
ad hoc support group where participants could discuss problems and relieve stress. 

Students enrolled in the same regular and remedial courses as other college 
students. The only point of difference was special attention from their counselors, 
advisors and teachers. 

PACE stRff members include individuals experienced at crisis inten/ention and 
counseling who are capable of resolving the difficulties encountered by these "high 
risk" students. 

Program Impact Since its inception, the PACE program has assessed 484 referred individuals, 

admitting 206 to the program. Thus far, only 86 of those participating have chosen 
to leave the program, and many of those who left did so to pursue employment. 

At the present time, PACE serves 1 01 students, 95 percent of whom are in degree- 
seeking programs. Eight students have already graduated. Although the numbers 
speak to the issue of success, obsen/ations by staff suggest even more profound 
changes at work. These comments include enhanced student self-contidence and 
a greater sense of self-esteem. 
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Critical The success of this program depends heavily on two sets of factors: 

Success Factors (1 ) Community college commitment of the necessary resources; and 

(2) Funding *rom social service agencies. Without both, the program would 

experience severe difficulties, because students need the basic subsistence 

help to survive. 

Contact Ms. Suzanne Vaughn 

PACE Project Director 
Tonfipkins Courtland Community College 
Dryden, NewYorl< 13053 
(607) 844-8211 



FLORIDA COMMUNITY COLLEGF. 
CARING FOR KIDS PROGRAM 



Sponsors 



Target Population 



Strategies/Operations 



Program impact 



Department of Child Servicei; 

Private Industry Council 

Housing and Urban Development 

Health Rehabilitative Services 

Ftorida Community College at Jacksonville 



The program is intended for recipients of Aid for Dependent Children who live in the 
northwest quadrant of the city and who: 
(1 ) Live in subsidized housing 
Are 21 years of age or older 
Have no more than two pre-school children 

(4) Are not planning to have more children 

(5) Can pass a background check for all permanent men ibers of the household, 
Demonstrate motivation and stability 
Express interest in owning a business, and 

(8) Are emotionally and physically able to care for a minimum of five children 
under five years of age. 



(2) 
(3) 



(6) 
(7) 



The Caring for Kids Program addresses the multi-faceted and chronic problem of 
welfare dependency for the single parent with dependent children under five years 
of age. 

These individuals typically have limited employment-related skills and little job 
experience. Positions for which they may qualify seldom offer sufficient income and 
benefits to provide adequate security for dependent children. 

In addition, few suitable, affordable, child care options exist, which place children at 
multiple risk. 

Caring for Kids participants receive: 

1 . 10 veeks of tuition-free classroom training covering every aspect of starting 
ano operating a child care home 

2. Paid work experience during training 

3. Free textbooks and supplies 

4. Free financial and personal counseling including a financial consultant during 
the first year of business 

6. Paid start-up costs including licensing and insurance fees, home renovations 
and equipment 

6. A fcx)d program paying $2.21 per day for each child in the day care home 

7. Assignment of children to the day cate home. 

Sixteen students enrolled in the first Caring for Kids class. All enrollees completed 
the program successfully, and fourteen have opened licensed day care homes. The 
remaining two graduates are expected to do so shortly. 
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CriticM 

Success Factors 



Contact 



The Caring for Kids program provides several valuable lessons for oiher community 
colleges. First, complex problems such as welfare dependency require a broad 
coalition of resources for resolution. 

Second, human resource development requires a strategy designed to remove 
barriers to selt-sufficior>cy for the whole individual and family, r>ot just the ^actors 
which toucl; the workplace. 

Third, long-term intervention is necessary to insure success. This program included 
follow-up sen/ices for a full year after completion and business start-up. 

Mr. Jeffrey G. Oliver 

Director of Development and Operations for Performance Contracting 
Florida Community College at Jacksonville 
940 North Main Street 2nd Floor 
Jacksonville, Florida 362202 
(904) 632-3322 
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Sponsor 
Purpose 

Target Population 
Strategies/Operations 



Program Impact 



Budget/Funding 
Contact 



STATE TECHNOLOGY INSTITUTE AT MEMPHIS 
PROFESSIONAL CAREER ENTRY PROGRAM 
(PREP) 

State Technology Institute at Memphis 

The profiram is designed to remove gender stereotypes about the "woman's place" 
and other economic barriers which prevent women from entering non-traditional 
roles. 

Female single parents and displaced homemakers. 

PRFiP was developed: to motivate women through a personal and career exploration 
course; to encourage their pursuit of non-traditional higher education; and to support 
them financially and psychologically during their educational endeavors. 

A key platform of PREP has been the provicion of support systems and self- 
development initiatives for students with the potential to succeed in technical and 
non-traditional careers. To accomplish this, PREP provides child care and transportation 
while the women are in training. 

Another plank in the PREP platform is the concept of networking, where women who 
have succeeded share their expertise and serve as role models for aspirants. These 
activities are augmented by counseling and a technical support base to effect a 
smooth transition from unemployment to school and a successful career. 

Upon completion of a five-week basic orientation session, participants are encouraged 
to improve marketability by pursuing non-traditional technical education. 

Activities began in January 1 986. For the program year 1 987-88, statistics show 203 
participants registered for academic classes which represents 90 percent of the 
initial program goal. This was accomplished while the program was only 75 percent 
completed. Student evaluations stress the impact of PREP on making career 
decisions, providing direction and building overall self-esteem and a sense of 
confidence. 

Cart Pertains Federal Vocational Education Funds are availa i!e to most two-year 
institutions to support this type of program. 

Ms. Vicki Howell 
Project Director 
PREP Program 

State Technology Institute at Memphis 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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COLLEGE OF LAKE COUNTY 
PROJECT SELF-SUFFICIENCY 



Sponsors/Partners College of Lake County 

Catholic Charities of Lake County 

Lake County Housing Authority 

Illinois Department of Public Aid 

United Way of Lake County 

U. S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 

Local commerce and industry 

Purpose The purpose of Project Self-Sufficiency is to identify, recruit, counsel, train and place 

in employment single parents who are unemployed or underemployed. It was 
designed to provide a tong-term support system to individuals, most of whom are or 
were on public aid, that v;ould enable them to secure an education and a job. The 
net result: achieving economic self-sufficiency. 

The key purpose was to blend multiple, and normally independent, social support 
systems into a comprehensive and complete program to free participants from 
concern over meeting basic needs long enough to escape permanent financial 
dependency. 

Time Frame The project was planned and initiated in the fall of 1985 and is ongoing. 



Target Population Participants are single parents who were unemployed or underemployed. Most, not 

all , were on public aid and a variety of other social programs. Fifty-eight women were 
selected for the pilot program, and the number of participants now exceeds 100. 
Applicant screening was developed to help identify individuals with a strong desire 
to be self-sufficient. 



Strategy/Operations initial funding came from the Department of Housing and Urban Development 

through the County of I ake in Illinois. The designated "umbrella" organization wa*? 
Catholic Charities of Lake County which brought the partner organizations together 
to form a task force. The target population had been kJentified by the HUD grant so 
planning immediately focused on two functions: recruitment and program operation. 

Support Mechanisms All possible social support mechanisms were identified and individuals from those 

agencies were added to the committee. The HUD funds were used to pay for an 
individual caseworker, housing certificates anil limited program operating costs. All 
other resources were supplied by the cooperatinfj agencies and org=\nizations within 
their norma! operating parameters. 

The support included: a housing certificate for free or almost free housing for an 
undetermined period of time; food stamps; transportation; child care; counseling, 
academic advisement and monitoring; assistance in obtaining grants and scholarships 
leading to free education; emergency assistance for family crises; a phone support 
system; parenting classes; the development of a new and supportive social network; 
and social activities. 



Entry Individuals had to apply forthe program and demonstrate motivation and desire. This 

was accomplished by requiring: a written "reque ;1 for acceptance"; personal 
references; and partrcipation in a series of interviev s. The program began to be 
viewed as a prestigious one, and there has been no shortage of applicants. 
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Process issues Screening and assessment was conducted by the College of Lake County (Illinois) 

and individuals were enrolled in two classes that focused on identifying individual 
personal goals and establishing habits and processes leading to successful completion 
of classes. Upon completion of the "motivation, Interest-identification and skills" 
program, the individuals were enrolled in normal college programs. 

The other support mechanic ms were arranged and provided, and an intense 
nwnitoring and counseling system began. It continued throughout the program. 
Upon completion of the program of study, individuals were assisted in finding a 
suitable job and in making the difficult transition from welfare dependence to financial 
independence. 

College Role The college provided personnel for planning, client screening and interviewing. 

Special classes and experiences were offered to students prior to beginning regular 
classes which helped determine academic and career goals. 

Remedial and basic education classes and tutoring were available at all times as was 
counseling beyond that provided by the program. Through the offices of the college, 
and using the state and federal grant and scholarship system, all classic nr all 
students were provided at no cost to the student. 

Program Impact Of the original 58 persons who entered the program, only two dropped out. Allot the 

remaining people are currently employed at salaries in excess of $18,000 and are 
financially independent. 

Forty additional people have joined the program and are in various stages of 
completion. The program is now fully funded by United Way of Lake County with the 
exception of the cost of support sen/ices provided normally by the cooperating 
agencies and groups. Assisting 56 individuals to move off of welfare represents a 
savings of more than $2 million. The program exceeded all expectations. 

This program succeeded for the following reasons: 

1 . Members of the organizing committee were decision-makers at their employer 
organizations and were empowered to make commitments and decisions on 
the spot. 

2. There was the clear realization that individuals on welfare were unable to 
coordinate and blend all the suppor* sen/ices necessary to enable an 
education to be obtained. Help had to be provided in organizing their lives. 

3. A caseworker was necessary tw assist in sorting through decision-making for 
each student and to counsel through family crisis periods. 

4. The support was organized for a long-term commitment to education and not 
for short-term training. 

5. Clients/students were mainstreamed in normal college classes rather than 
isolated in special training programs. This provided access to a new social 
group oriented toward attaining an education and being successful. 

6. The program was based on the demonstrated motivation and desire of 
individuals who truly wanted to be financially independent. It was a privilege 
to be in the program. 

7. Program members were surrounded by other members, all of whom had the 
desire to succeed, forming a natural and positive support group. 
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Critical 

Success Factors 



8. The program addressed individual personal problems and helped build 
confidence. 

9. Success was shared by all coope-ating organizations. No politics were 
involved. 

10. The concept of trying to "blend and leverage" resources was successful and 
utilized fully to n eet student needs without dangerously extending any of the 
cooperating institutions. 

Individual barriers were obvious: lack of education; long-term dependence upon 
public aid and the fear of becoming independent; being sunounded by family and 
friends who were failures and non- supportive; general lack of persona! confidence; 
and being a single parent. 

Institutional barriers were of the normal bureaucratic kind and were resolved. No 
territorial squabbles existed. 

Russell Hamm 

Dean, Community Education and Contract Services 
College of Lake County 
19351 West Washington Street 
Grayslake, Illinois 60030 
(708) 223-6601 
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APPENDIX A 

BUSINESS FORUM PARTICIPANTS 



NCOE nort:ieastern business forum 

FISHER COLLEGE 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 



Robert J, Haines 

Massachusetts State Labor Council 
8 Beacon Street 
Boston, '^1AG2108 

Nancy Koyes 

Bunker Hill Community College 
New Rutherford Avenue 
Boston. MA 02199 

Abby Martin 

U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 

Peg Pollard 

Massachusetts Dental Society 
83 Speen Street 
Natick. VIA 01760 

Judy Crowley 

Community College of Rhode Island 
400 East Avenue 
Warwtek, Rl 02886 

Susan G. Kramer 
Fisher College 
500 Slocum Road 
North Dartmouth, MA 

Gbria J. Williams 
JT&L 

181 Hillman Street 
New Bedford. MA 02741 

Marcia Oliva 
Shawmut Bank, NA 
5 Whittier Street 
Framingham, MA 01701 

John Erickson 
Fisher College 
188 Beacon Street 
Boston, MA 02116 

Mary K. Milley 
John Hancock Company 
200 Clarendon Street 
Boston, MA 02117 



Janet Harrington 
Fisher College 
Hyannis, MA 02601 

Pierre Beaulieu 
Shaw's Supermarkets 
P. 0. Box 389 
Stratham, NH 03885 

Marshall F. Reilly 

Job Training and Employment Corp. 
Independence Place 
Hyannis. MA 02601 

Silva Gerety 
Chelsea Soldiers Home 
91 Crest Avenue 
Chelsea, MA 02150 

0. Clayton Johnson 
Quincy Junior College 
34 Coddington Street 
Quincy. MA 02169 

Thomas Sabbagh 
Fisher College 
70 Holcott Drive 
Attleboro, MA 02703 

Tony Vieira 
Fisher College 
188 Beaoon Street 
Boston, MA 02116 

Yasmin Whipple 
Century Bancorp, Inc. 
376 Mystic Avenue 
Medford, MA 02155 

Robert Coard 
Action for Bostori Co. 
Development, Inc. 
1 78 Tremont Street 
Boston, MA 02117 

Raymond C. Lewin 
Pierce Junior College 
1420 Pine Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19102 



Lori Krupnick 

Bunker Hill Community College 
New Rutherford Avenue 
Boston, MA 02129 

Hui-Lin Weng 
380 Riverside Drive 
New York, NY 10025 

Charles W. Schmidt 
Raytheon Co. 
141 Spring Street 
Lexington, MA 01273 

Joseph R. VIcek 

COM/GAS 

175 MacArthur Drive 

New Bedford, MA 02347 

Michael J. Cannolly 
Brockton Area Private 

Industry Council 
P. 0. Box 2247 
Brockton, MA 02375 

Jack R. Jones 

Berkeley College of Business 
44 Rifle Camp Road 
West Paterson, NJ 07424 

Marilyn iquine 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Group 
175 Berkeley Street 
Boston, MA 02117 

Rebecca Quinlan 
New EnglarKi Center 
University of New Hampshire 
15 Strafford Avenue 
Durham, NH 03824 

Cindy McCarthy 
Shaw's Supermarkets 
P. 0. Box 577 
W. Bridgewater, MA 02379 



Thomas Sullivan 
Fisher College 
188 Beacon Street 
Boston, MA 02116 

Judith A. Seachle.' 

New Er'gland Board of Higher Education 
45 Temple Place 
Boston, MA 021 1 1 

Joan A. Baum 
Brockton Hospital 
680 Centre Street 
Brockton, MA 02402 

Clyde L. Mitchell 

Small Business Development Center 

P.O. Box 2785 

Fall River. MA 02720 

Brenda Pacheco 

Bristol County Savings Bank 

35 Broadway 

Taunton, MA 02780 

Gary Gomez 

Bristol County Training Consortium 
162 Pleasant Street 
Fall River, MA 02721 

Ed Terc»=>iro 

Bristol Community College 
77 Elsbree Street 
Fall River, MA 02720 

Ted Martinez, Jr. 
Dallas Community Colleges 
701 Elm Street 
Dallas, TX 75202 
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NCOE MIDWEST BUSINESS FORUM 
CITY COLLEGES OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Sam Bernstein 
Kane McKenna & Associates 
208 S. LaSaOeSt. 1254 
Chicago, IL 60604 

Dr. Nelvia M. Brady 
City Colleges of Chicago 
226 W. Jackson Blvd. 

14th Floor 
Chicago, IL 60606 

Donald E. Brown 
The BALCOR Company 
4949 Golf Road 
Skokie, IL 60077 

Irmgard Cooper 
IMC Servwes 
333 E. Ontark) 307B 
Chrcago, IL 6061 1 

Carole Gleason 
Unk)n Pacifk: Railroad 
210 N. 13th Street 
St. Louis, MO 63103 

Marcia Gonzalez-Koenig 
Mayor's Offtee of Employment 

and Training 
510 N. Peshtigo Court 
Chicago, IL 6061 1 

Peggy Luce 
Chicago Associatbn of 

Commerce and Industry 
200 N. LaSalle Street 
Chteago, IL 60601 

Cartof Ponce 

Spanish Coalition for Jobs, Inc. 
201 1 W. Pershing Road 
Chicago, IL 60609 

Joe Somodi 
The HON Company 
200 Oak Street 
Muscatine, lA 52761 



Dr. lerakl F. Bober 
The Management Group 
1300 N. State Pkwy. 
Chtoaco, IL 60610 

Ivan Brozenic 
TransWorW Airlines 
Kansas City Int'l Airport 
P.O. Box 20126 
Kansas City, MO 64195 

RonaW Bujan 
Litton Precisfon Gear 

Manufacturing Company 
4545 S. Western Blvd. 
Chicago, IL 60609 

Pam Davies 

Page One Communications 
230 N.MkJhigan #1100 
Chicago, IL 60601 

Harry Harczak 
Coopers & Lybrand 
203 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, IL 60601 

Ney Lawson 

Ameritech Services 

10 South Wacker Drive, 22nd Floor 

Chicago, IL 60606 

Katharine Owens 
Illinois Bell Telephone 
225 West Randolph, FL IOC 
Chicago, IL 60606 

James Schultz 
Walgreen's 
200 Wilmot Road 
Deerfield, IL 6001 5 

Jack Steward 
Olive Harvey College 
10001 S. Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60628 
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Linda Tucker 
Motorola, Inc. 
1303 E. Algonquin Road 
Schaunnburg, IL 60196 

Kathy Van Dyke 
Edison Brothers Stores 
501 N. Broadway 
St. Louis, MO 63178 

Sandra Watson 
Chicago United 
1 16 S. ^Aichigan Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60603 

Dr. William C. Witter 
Santa Fe Community College 
P.O. 80x4187 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 

Sandra F. Foster 
City Co!!eges of Chrcago 
226 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IL 60606 



Fred Valentine 
The Hotel NIKKO 
320 N. Deartwrn Street 
Chicago, IL 60610 

Susan Wally 
Marshall Fields 
111 N. State Street 
Chk;agc, IL 60690 

Thorn Williams 
Greenheck Fan Corporation 
400 Ross Street 
Schofield, Wl 54767 

Russell B. Hamm 
College of Lake County 
19351 W. Washington 
Grayslake, IL 60030 

Dr. Donr^ld B. Smith 
City Colleges of Chicago 
226 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IL 60606 



Dr. Ted Martinez, Jr. 
Dallas Community Colleges 
701 Elm Street 
Dallas, TX 75202 
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NCOE SOUTHEASTERN BUSINESS FORUM 
MIAMt-DADE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 



Lisa Dusonbury 
IBM 

255 Alhambra Circle 
Coral Gables, FL 33134 



Sandra F. Foster 
City Colleges of Chicago 
226 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IL 60606 

Larry Wayne 
Central Carolina Bank 
804 N. Madison Blvd. 
Roxboro, NC 27573 

Diane K. Troyer 

El Paso Community College 

P.O. Box 20500 

El Paso, TX 79998 

David Lotker 

Miami-Dade Community College 
300 N.E. 2nd Avenue 
Miamt, FL 33132 

Talmadge Portis, Jr. 
Packard Electric 
P.O. Box 260 
Clinton, MS 39060 

Deborah Cox 

Post, Buckley, Schuh & Jernigan, Inc. 
8700 N.W. 36th Street 
Miami, FL33166 

Becky Osterman 
Metro-Dade County 
111 N.W. First Street 
Miami, FL 33128 

Mike Yurke 
Entenmann'b Bakery 
3325 N.W. 62nd Street 
Miami, FL 33147 

George Mehallis 
Brov/ard Community College 
225 E. Las Olas Boulevard 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33301 



John Yasuk 
Miami-Dade Regional 
Coordinating Council 
1444 Biscayne Blvd. #230 
Miami, FL 33132 

Donald B. Smith 
City Colleges of Chicago 
226 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IL 60606 

Mike lay tor 
Broyhill Furniture Ind. 
U.S. 321 No lh 
Lenoir, NC 28633 

Jeri A. Semer 
Printing Industries of 

Southern Florida 
P.O. Box 170010 
Hialeah, FL33017 

Norm Seavers 

Miami-Dade Community College 
11011 S.W. 104th Street 
Miami, FL 33176 

Tom Halloran 

Miami-Dade Community College 
11380 N.W. 27th Avenue 
Miami, FL 33167 

Sr. Kathy Hollywood 
Barry University 
11300 N.E. 2nd Avenue 
Miami, FL 33161 

Pascual Otazu 
Jackson Memorial Hospital 
1611 N.W. 12th Street 
Miami, FL 33136 

John Zanyk 
University of Miami 
1507 Levante 
Coral Gables, FL 33124 

Frank CaWwell 

State Board of Community Colleges 
1324 Turlington Blvd. 
Tallahassee, FL 32399 
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Russell B. Hamm 
College of Lake County 
19351 W. Washington 
Grayslak^, IL 60030 

Jesus Tabares 

Miami-Dade Community College 
11011 S.W. 104th Street 
Miami, FL 33176 

Maureen O'Hara 
Miami-Dade Community College 
300 N.E. 2nd Ave. 
Miami, FL 33132 



Jan Gordillo 

Miami-Dade Com-munily College 
950 N.W. 20th Street 
Miami, FL 33127 

Eugene McDonald 
Miami-Dade Community College 
300 N.E. 2nd Avenue 
Miami, FL 33132 

Joanna Passafiume 
Miami-Dade Community College 
11011 S.W. 104th Street 
Miami, FL 33176 
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K'COE WESTERN BUSINESS FORUM 
MESA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 



Angela Alvillar 

Maricopa County Skill Center 
41 18 East Wood Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85040 

Hideko Sannai 

University of Southern California 
WPH 1004 

Los Angeles, CA 90089 

Gerry L. Bedore 
Business Consulting Services 
9441 W. Mon-ow Drive 
Peoria, AZ 85345 

Phyllis Bigpond 
Phoenix Indiiin Center 
333 W. Indian School Road 
Phoenix, AZ 85013 

Vincent Calufetti 
U.S. West Communications 
P.O. Box 2320 
Phoenix, AZ 85002 

Naila Envin 
Digital 

1901 West 14th Street 
Tempe, AZ 85281 

Kirby Everingham 
DES/Job Service 
P.O. Box 6123 
Site Code 730A 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 

Pamela Ferguson 
Moon Valley High School 
3625 W. Cactus Road 
Phoenix, AZ 85J29 

Gordon Hall 

State Board of Community Colleges 
3225 N. Central Avenue 
Phoenix, AZ 8501 2 

Les'ey S. Franklyn 
Government Jobs Training Office 
1391 N.SpeerBlvd. 
Denver, CO 80204 



Art Carter 

Beus, Gilbert, Wake & Morril 
3200 N. Central Avenue 
Phoenix, AZ 8501 2 

Ding-Jo Hsia Currie 
Long Beach Chamber of Commerce 
1305 E. Pacific Coast Highway 
Long Beach, CA 90806 

Harold N. Decker 
MegaCorp 
100 North Center 
Mesa, AZ 85201 

Marilyn Desssr 
Mesa Community College 
1833 West Southern 
Mesa, AZ 85202 

Dan Dever 

Arizona Department of Commerce 
1700 W. Washington 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 

Ralph W. Eisner 

43 Casa Blanca Estates 

Paradise Valley, AZ 85253 

Cathy Griffen 
Smitty's 

8302 E. McDowell Road 
Scottsdale, AZ 85257 

Carol Hale 

Arizona Community Colleges 
3910 E. Washington 
Phoenix, AZ 85034 

Karen Hardin 
Mesa Community College 
1800 West Southern 
Mesa, AZ 85202 

Bob Huddleston 
Gateway Community College 
108 North 40th Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85034 



Fred Gaudel 

Gateway Community College 
108 North 40th Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85034 

Bertha Landrum 
Maricopa Community College 
391 OE. Washington 
Phoenix, AZ 85034 

John Lewis 

Maricopa Community College 
3910 E. Washington 
Phoenix, A7, 85034 

George Lopez 
SER/Jobs for Progress 
2027 Missbn Avenue 
Oceansido, CA 92054 

Jane Lucas 

Maricopa County Human Resources 
3335 W. Durango 
Phoenix, AZ 85009 

Danny Ma 

Whataburger, Inc. 

9630 N. 25th Avenue, Suite 209 

Phoenix, AZ 85021 

Katherine May 

Maricopa Community College 
3910 E. Washington 
Phoenix, AZ 85034 

Alisia Martin 

Arizona State Compensation Fund 
P.O. Box 33089 
Phoenix, AZ 85067 

Rebecca Phillips 

Los Alamos National Laboratories 
Box 1663 MS P-290 
Los Alamos, NM 87545 

Joe RIchey 

Industrial Education Council 
21731 Ventura Boulevard 
Woodland Hills, CA91364 

K'inneth Schultz 
Mesa ComiTKjnity College 
1800 West Southern 
Mesa, AZ 85202 
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Paul Kraszeski 
Whataburger, Inc. 
9630 North 2St.i Avenue 
Phoenix, AZ 85021 

Michelle McCarthy 
Surtdstrand Aviation Ops. 
18008-B N. Black Cnnyon Highway 
Phoenix, AZ 85023 

Mike McCormick 
Governor's Office 
1700 W. Washington 
Phoenix, AZ 85023 

Robert McEnroe 
DIETZGEN Corp. 
1160N. Tendale Road 
El Paso, TX 79907 

Susan McRae 

Maricopa County Skill Center 
4118 E. Wood Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85040 

Karen Mills 

Rio Salado Community College 
640 N. First Avenue 
Phoenix, AZ 85003 

Paul M. Pair 
Control Data Corp. 
9830 S. 51st Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85044 

Ted Martinez, Jr. 
Dallas Community Colleges 
701 Elm Street 
Dallas. TX 75202 

Anna Solley 
Estrella Mountain 
Community College Center 
530 E. Riley Drive 
Avondale,AZ 85323 

Barbara Thelander 
Mesa Community College 
1800 WestSouthorn 
Mesa, AZ 85202 

Jim Van Dyke 

Rio Salado Community College 
301 W. Roosevelt 
Ptioenix, AZ 85003 
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Caroi Schumackei' 
1227 W. Citation Drive 
Chandler, AZ 85224 

Dave Smith 

Arizona Small Business 

Development Center Network 
108 North 40th Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85034 

Kevin Smith 
City of Glendale 
5850 W. Glendale Avenue 
Glendale, AZ. 85301 

Nedra Weber 
Smitty's 

8302 E. McDowell Road 
Scottsdale, AZ 85257 



Mary Vanis 

R^o Salado Community College 
640 N. First Avenue 
Phoenix, AZ 85003 

DonakJ B. Smith 
City Colleges of Chicago 
226 W. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, IL 60606 

Chartene H. Warner 
Western Electric Products 
Phoenix Works 
P.O. Box 13369 
Phoenix, AZ 85002 

Jamos Wellington 
Arizona Public Service 
F.C. Box 53999 
Station 1420 
Phoenix, AZ 85036 
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AMERICAN PRODUCTIVITY CENTER ROSTER 



American Center fot Quality of Work Life 
1411 K Street, N.W., Suite 930 
Washington, D C. 20005 
Kevin Sweeney, Director 
(202)338-2933 

American Productivity oenter 
123 N. Post Oak Lane 
Houston. TX 77024 
Dr. C. Jacl<son Grayson, Cfiairman 
(713) 681-4020 

Arkansas Productivity Center 
3C9 Engineering Buikiing 
Univf rsity of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, AR 72701 
Dr. John Imhoff, Director 
(501)575-3156 

Bowling Green Productivity and Gainsharing Institute 

369 Business Administratbn Building 

Bowling Green State University 

Bowling Green, OH 43403 

Dr. Timothy L. Ross, Director 

(419) 372-2807 

Center for Applied Engineering/Small Business Development Center 

206 Harris Hall 

University of Missouri 

Rolla, MO 65401 

John Amos, Director 

(314)341-4559 

Center for Effective Organizations 
Brkige Hall-400 

University of Southern California 

Los Argeles, CA 90084 

Dr. Edvard E. Lawler, III, Director 

(213)74b-b765 

Center for Government and Public Affairs 

Auburn University 

Montgomery, AL 36193 

Dr. Raymond B. Wells, Director 

(205) 261-2591 

Center tor Human Resource Research 

Ohio State University 

650 Ackeiman Road, Suite A 

Columbus, OH 43202 

Dr. Olson, Director 

(614)263-1682 
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HUMRRO 

Alexandria, VA 

David S. Bushnoll, Director 

(703)549-3611 

Tlie Center for Management and Administration 

Council for State Governments 

Iron Works Pike 

P.O. Box 11910 

Lexington, KY 40578 

Doug Roederer, Director 

(606) 252-2291 

Library (606)231-1830 

Center for Manufacturing Productivity and Technology Transfer 

Rensselaer Polytecfinic Institute 

Troy, NY 12181 

Dr. Leo E. Hannifin, Director 

(518) 276-6000 

The Center for Manufacturing Technology 
4170 Crossgate Drive 
Cincinnati, OH 45236 
NpiI p. Jeffries, Director 
(513) 784-7272 

Center for Private Enterprist> 

Baytor University 

Waco, TX 76798 

Dr. Calvin Kent, Director 

(817) 755-3766 

Center for Productivity, Innovation and Technology 

Chattanooga State Technical Community College 

4501 Ammioola Highway 

Chattanooga, TN 37406 

Jim Barrett, Director 

(615)697-4411 

Center for Quality of Working Life 

Pennsylvania State University 

Capitol Campus 

Middletown, PA 17057 

Dr. Rupert F. Chisliolm, Director 

(717)948-6053 

Computer Integrated Design Manufacturing and Automation Center 

Potter Engineering Center 

Purdue University 

West Lafayette, IN 49707 

Jamas Solt}erg, Director 

(517)494-5409 
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Georgia Productivrty Center 
Georgia Tech Research Institute 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Atlanta, GA 30332 
Ned Ellington, Director 
(404) 894-6101 

Georgia State Univ. Productivity Center 

University Plaza 

Atlanta, GA 30303 

Dr. Bikram Garcha, Director 

(404) 651-4000 

Growth Opportunity Alliance of Greater Lawrence (G.O.A.L.) 

P.O. Box 1465 

28 Stafford Street 

Lawrence, MA 01842 

Bob King, Director 

(508) 685-3900 

Indiana Labor and Management Council 
2780 Waterfront Parkway Suite 140 
Indianapolis, IN 46224 
Robert J. Firenze 
(317)293-4101 

Industrial Extensfon Productivity Center 
North Carolina State University 
P.O. Box 7903 
Raleigh, NC 27695 
Thomas Stephenson, V rector 
(919) 737-2358 

Institute for Productivity 
592 DoHostos Avenue, Baidrich 
Hato Ray, PR 00918 
Milagros Guzman, President 
(809)764-5145 

lntematk>nal Association of Quality Circles 
m^-B West Eighth Street, Suite 301 
Cincinnati, OH 45203 
Dr. Cathy Kramer, Director 
(513)381-1959 

John Gray Institute 
Lamar University 
855 Rorlda Avenue 
Beaumont, TX 77705 
Pal Effer, Director 
(409) 880-2224 
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Laboratory for Manufacturing and Productivity 

Massachusetts Instituie of Technology 

Room 350136 

Cambridge, MA 02139 

David Hardt, Director 

(617)253-3503 

Manufacturirig Productivity Center 

Illinois Institute of Technology 

10 West 35th Street 

Chicago, IL 60616 

Dr. Keith McKee, Director 

(312)567-4800 

Maryland Center for Productivity and Quality of Work Life 

University of Maryland 

College Park. MD 20742 

Dr. Thomas C. Tuttle, Director 

(301)454-6688 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce Productivity Center 
1615HStree., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20062 
Graciela Testa-Ortiz, Director 
(202) 659-3163 

U.S. Department of Commerce Productivity Center 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Rm. 7413 
14th Str. and Constitutfon Ave.. N.W. 
Washington, D.C 20230 
Carol Anr> Meares, Manager 
(202) S77-0940 

U.S. Navy Office of Productivity Management 
Office of Naval Acquisition Support 
0NAS05R Room 236 Crystal Plaza 5 
Washington, D.C. 20360 
David H. Carstater. Director 
(202) 692-3201 

Utah Center for Productivity and Quality of Working Life 

Utah State University UMC 35 

Logan, UT 84322 

Dr. Gary B. Hansen, Director 

(801)750-1000 

Virginia Productivity Center 
302 Whittemore Hall 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg, VA 24061 
Dr. Scott Sink, Director 
(703) 961-6656 
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Wharton Center for Applied Research 

Univorslty of Pennsylvania 

3508 Market Street 

Philadelphia, PA 19104 

Vincent P. Carroll , Managing Director 

(215)898-6320 

Work In America Institute 
700 White Plains Road 
Scarsdale. NY 10583 
Jerome M. Rosow, President 
(914)472-9600 

The Productivity Center 

University of Miami 

P.O. Box 248294 

Coral Gables, FL 33124 

Dr. DavW J. Sumanth, Director 

(305) 284-2344 

Productivity Center of the Southwest 
1015 Gayley Avenue, Suite 1000 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 
Frederick G. Voltz, Jr., Director 
(213)208-3596 

Project on Technotogy, Work and Character 
1636 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 
Dr. Michael Maccoby, Director 
(202) 462-3003 

Puerto Rico Economir. Development Administration 
G.P.O. Box 2350 
San Juan, PR 00936 

The Technology Management Center 
One East Penn Square 
Philadelphia, P^ 19107 
Jacques Koppel, Director 
(215) 568-926 

Texas Center for Productivity and Quality of Work Life 

Texas Tech University 

P.O. Box 4329 

Lubbock, TX 79409 

Barry A. Macy, Director 

(806) 742-1537 

Texas Statewide Hospital Productivity Center 

Texas Hospital Association 

P.O. Box 15587 

Austin, TX 78761 

Dr. Karl L. Shaner 

(512) 453-7204 
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National Cenler for Public Productivity 

John Jay College of Criminal Justice 

445 West 59th Street 

NewYcm. NY 10019 

Dr. Marc Holzer 

(212)230-8000 

National Training Latxjratory Institute for Applied Behavioral Science 

P.O. Box 9155 Rosslyn Station 

Arlington, VA 22209 

Dr. W. Joseph Potts, Director 

(703) 548-1500 

Northeast Labor-Management Center 

30 Alpine Street 

Cambridge, MA 02138 

Dr. Michael J. Brower', Director 

(617)492-8893 

Oklahoma Productivity Center 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, OK 74078 
David Mandeville, Director 
(405) 744-6055 

Oregon Productivity Center 
100 MerryfieldHall 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis, OR 97331 
James L. Riggs, Director 
(503) 754-3249 

Pennsylvania Technical Assistance Program 
501 Keller Buikling 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, PA 16802 
Dr. H. LeRoy Marlow, Director 
(814)865-04J 7 

Philadelphia Area Council for Excellence 
1345 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 
Mary Ann Gould, Chairman 

(215) 545-1234 

Work in Northeast Ohio Council 
156 N. Main Street 
Hudson, OH 44P.36 
Robert Meyer, Director 

(216) 749-0150 
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INTRODUCTION 



Since World War II, the United States has witnessed the gradual erosion of its global 
ecorwmic dominance. Theorists have preferred any number of contributing factors: 

• Weakening trade position 

• Low rales of savings and investment 

• Noncompetitive relative wages 

• Erratic exchange rates 

• More confident, capable competitors 

• Waning relative productivity 

PRODUCTIVITY EXAMINED 

Economists and authorities in related areas such as labor, economic development 
and competitiveness agree that the decline in the grov/th of American productivity 
is forenrost among the factors listed above. 

Project Focus Thus, the productivity challenge was selected as the main focu of the Productive 

America project, a joint effort of the National Council for Occupational Education 
(NCOE) and the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC). 

The Productive America emphasis on human resource investment parallels both 
the role historically assigned to two-year colleges (preparing America's worke;s) 
and the NOOE's need to ensure that colleges continue to be positioned to meet their 
important missions. 

Global Position Wanes While domestic productivity has been increasing (a 129 percent hike in 1950-1983 

output per hour), comparative produclivity has fallen dramatically with respect to 
competitors such as Japan (1 ,624 percent output jump during the same time period). 
West Germany (508 percent) France (458 percent) and Canada (215 percent). (1) 

Chart 1 illustrates trends in domestic productivity, charting gains and losses from 
1940-87. 

Chart 1 

TRENDS IN U.S. PRODUCTIVITY 
Index of Output per Hour of all Persons Business Sector 

1977 100 

iro 1 1 




Productivity in U.S. manufacturing has increased significantly since 1982 after a 
period of slow growtti in tfie 1950s and 1960s, and virtual stagnation in tfio 1970s. 
Trends in manufacturing production are shown in Chart 1 . 

The rate of productivity increase in the U.S. had fallen below that of its competitors 
in the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s. The situation turned around in the early 1980s. 
Since 1 984 the U.S. has achieved higher average annual rates of increase In output 
per hour in manufacturing than most of its trading partners, except for Japan and 
the United Kingdom. The performance of tho U.S. for the period 1 984-88 compared 
with that of eleven otfier industrialized countries is shown in Table A. 



Table A 

OUTPUT PER HOUR IH MANUFACTURING 
AVERAGE ANNUAL RATES OF CHANGE<^> 
12 Countries, 1950-1988 



Country 


1950-88 

(2) 


1950-73 

(2) 


1973-79 

(2) 


1979-88 

(2) 


1984-88 


United States 


2.7 


2.7 


1.6 


3.4 


3.9 


Canada 


3.4 


4.2 


2.1 


2,2 


2.1 


Japan 


8.2 


99 


5.5 


5.8 


5.7 


Belgium 


6.3 


6.9 


6.0 


5.4 


3.2 


Denmark 


3.8 


4.8 


4.2 


1.1 


-.5 


France 


4.9 


5.8 


4.6 


3.1 


3.1 


Germany 


5.3 


6.6 


4.3 


2.6 


2.4 


Italy 


5.6 


6.1 


5.7 


4.1 


2.9 


Netheriands 


5.5 


6.2 


5.5 


3.5 


2.4 


Norway 


3.4 


3.9 


2.2 


2.6 


2.1 


Sweden 


4.2 


5.1 


2.6 


3.0 


2.6 


United Kingdom 


3.3 


3.3 


1.2 


4.7 


4.5 



Ratos of change based on the compound rate method. 

For Belgium, data relate to 1960-87; for Norway, data relate to period ending in 1987. 



Source: tJ.S, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



While U. S, manufacturing production has surged ahead, production in the service 
industries is significantly below that of manufacturing, even taking into account 
problems in pressuring output in the services, as also shown in Chart 1 . As a larger 
and larger share of the nation's workers are employed in the service industry, 
increased production in the service sector is a paramount concern if the U.S. is going 
to sustain its economic growth and improve the standard of living of the people. 

Consumption Suars Though U.S. productivity and production has increased, it has not kept up with 

consumption. To finance an increasing standard of living, the U.S. has become a 
debtor nation. Th '^tional debt tripled from $909 billion to $2.9 trillion du.NPCi the 
80s decade; consumption outstripped production by roughly $1 trillion. (2) Currently, 
national deU vCervice is about equal to the over $150 million budget deficit (Chart 
2). 
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Chart 2 

U. S. BUDGET SURPLUS DEFICIT 




Source; Congressional Budget Office 



1 rade Deficit 



The disturbing pattern of negative trade balances, most pronounced in the 
1982-1987 period, is illustrated in Chart 3. Although the 1988-1989 upswing is 
encouraging in relative terms, it still represents a gross imbalance in export activity 
and a $100 + billion annual deficit. 



Charts 

U. S. TRADE SURPLUS DEFICIT 
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Service Sector Slows Relative productivity growth declines in large part can be attributed to the shift in 

the U.S. economic base from a manufacturing to a Rervico-dominatod system. 
Because it plays a lead lole In the U.S. economy, the effect of plummeting seivice 
sector performance on the productivity front has been amplified. 

In 1985, service woriiers produced thirty percent less than their manufacturing 
sector countetparts: $28,700 per service worker versus $41 ,200 for manufacturing 
workers. (3) Durir^g the 1981-1985 recovery years, service productivity jmained 
flat at one percent while factory labor productivity rose at a 4.1 percent annual rate. 

(4) . 

A Changing Workforce Any serious exploration of productivity must begin with an examination of the most 

important component of productivity: labor. In its landmark study Workforce 20Cl) 

(5) , the Hudson Institute cited two overriding factors contributing to the productivity 
dilemma: 

• The U.S. labor pool is growing more slowly than at nny time since the 1 930s. 

• The composition of the labor (jCoI is changing, becoming older, more female, 
more minority and more 'loreig.n-bom." New workers will be drawn from 
populations which traditionally have been underskilled. underprepared and less 
educated. 



PRODUCTIVE AMERICA PROJECT 



Two-Part Effort 



Report 1 



Report 2 



Business Speaks Out 



Recommendations 



The Productive AmeriCfa project was undertaken by the National Council for 
Occupational Education (NCOE) in recognition of the tremendous importance of 
productivity improvements to our national stature and of the special role that 
two-year colleges play in the effort to enhance workforce productivity. 

NCOE formed its Human Resource Development/Productivity Task Force in 1987 
with the express charge of exploring human resource issues related to productivity 
anfj competitiveness, and the role of two-year colleges in human resource 
development. The NCOE Task Force conceptualized Productive America: 
Two-\ ear Colleges Unite to Improve Piroductivlty In the Nation's Workforce, 
which resulted in two reports: 

Report 1, titled "Issues and Strategies," examines the special populations 
comprising the wori<force of tomorrow and proposes alternative structural and 
program models for two-year colleges to meet special population needs; 

Report 2, titled "Federal Workforce Program Policy Issues," reviews current federal 
legislation and its ir :ract on two-year colleges, and goes on to present 
recommendations for amending current programs or laws to facilitate increased use 
of the two-year college delivery system. 

Productive America has been funded by a grant from the U.S. Department of Labor 
as part of its growing portfolio of original research into the issue of labor productivity. 

Business involvement has been an important aspect of this project. More than 150 
private sector representatives attended Regional F'orums held in Boston. Chicago, 
Miami and Pfioenix, providing insights into their curren- and future training needs, 
and suggesttons for enhancing the relationship betwe jn business and two-year 
colleges. 

Specific recommendations arising from these Rugional Forums suggest that 
two-year colleges shouki: 

• Fornujiate business partnership: 

• Topple the "ivory tower" perception 
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• Reach out to special populations 

• Target occupational clusters arxl define potential career paths 

• Adopt a holistic counseling approach 

• Bolster student placement efforts 

• Become agents for change 

• Think like business people 

• Overhaul compensation and incentive plans 

• Resolve internal turf battles 

• Augment instructional staff 

• Update and sensitize faculty 

• Cut the red tape 

• Step into a brokering role 

• Export successful models 

• Package and market offerings 

• Devise national competency standards 

• Prepare both occupational and transfer graduates especially in the general 
education area 

TWO-YEAR COLLEGE MISSION 

Workforce Preparation Since their founding, two-year cc ileges have seen their mission evolve, reflecting 

the needs of the nation and its workforce. Today, two-year colleges have an equal 
commitment to liberal arts/transfer education, to occupational and continuing 
education, and to the training and retraining of adults who seek to acquire or upgrade 
employable skills. 

Suitability of Two- Year With more than 1,200 delivery sites and an open admissions policy, two-year 
Colleges colleges and technical institutes are the most accessible educaL^^nal system for the 

emerging workforce of the 21st century. Two-year colleges are pai.'cularly able to 
effectively prepare special populations to become productive membc rs of the future 
workforce. 

By the year 2000, fully 87 percent of net new entrants to the workforce will be 
non-traditional workers, defined as Asians, Blacks, Hispanics, returning women, and 
immigrants, who bring with them an entire panoply of special needs. (6) 

College Challenge Thus, two-year colleges face the dual challenge of human resource productivity: 

1 . Upgrade the quality of t!ie current workforce through retraining, and 

2. Recmit, educate, train and place new and non-traditional workers. 

In retrospect, it appears as though the evolution of two year collerjes, witli its 
emphasis on individualized student attention and commitment to the local 
community, was carefully drawn to shape institutions capable of fulfilling this dual 
challenge in addition to its broader mission. 

INSTITUTIONAL ROLE 

Attributes 1 wo-year colleges and technical institutes tend lo di:;piay all of t' to desired attribiites 

which characterize an instituticn capable of servir g the needs of non-traditional 
students from diverse population groups. These atlributes are: 

• Local — almost all students can commute from homo or work; 

• Accessible — open admission policies coupled with evening and weekend 
liours have renwved bureaucratic barriers for many students; 
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Affordable — two-year colleges are the low-cost post-secondary Gducational 
alternative; 

Diverse — special servicea ranging from p<;rsonalized assessment and 
counseling to English as a Second Language and readers for the blind provide 
a supportive student environment; 

Flexible— from Ins ructional staff to delivery sites and technologies, two-year 
colleges are exploring innovative mechanisms and techniques; 

Market-driven— analyzing local business trends enables two-year institutions 
to anticipate business needs, modify program offerings and develop new 
curriculum; 

Responsive— to special popHJiations and to commerce and industry. The prime 
directive, whether the subject ib curriculum design, student assistance or 
economic development, is "get the job done." 



Proven Track Record 



The Policy Perspective 



Program Review 



A Better Way 



In addition to evidencing the attributes necessary for success, two-year colleges 
have begun to establish a track record of effectively serving the business 
community, such as: 

1. Training for emptoyment — serving the 20 million American adults of 
working age without a high school diploma (7); 

2. V/orkforce retraining — 80 percent of the people who will be working in the 
year 2000 are already employed (8), but will require retraining to stay 
employed; 

3. Education for career advancement — individuals who have identifiec' an 
industry to enter or who wish to advance further in their career opt for 
occupational education; 

4. Busirtess development — fulfilling their obligation to the employer 
community, two-year colleges provide job training, technology transfer, 
industrial restructuring, and general management services to local 
businesses. 

Report 2 of the Productive America project reviews current federal policies and 
programs affecting workforce training, vocational education, worksite literacy and 
basic skills against the backdrop of human resource productivity. 

Program summaries describe the beneficiary populations, administrative 
consWerattons, impact on the workforce, and tho role of two-year colleges in 
program delivery. 

Major programs selected for summarization include: Job Training Partnership Act, 
Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act, Job Opportunities and Basic Skills 
Program of the Family Support Act of 1988, Hawkins-Stafford Elementary and 
SecomJa.y Education Act, as well as Titles IV and VIII of the Higher Education Act. 

Report 2 concludes with recommendations for program amendments and 
suggesttons for process and procedural changes which would optimize utilization 
of two-year colleges by means of leveraging available dollars, information and 
systems across programs, inRlitutions and organizations, capitalizing on economies 
of scali^ in workforce recruitment, education/training and placement. 
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FEDERAL WORKFORCE TRAINING PROGRAMS 



THE NEED 

Special Segments The magnitude of our nation's unmet training need is enormous. Table B examines 

ten important special population segments (employed, underemployed, 
unemployed and dislocated workers, labor force re entrants and new entrants, 
underprepared workers, returning women, the disabled and immigrants) and 
estimates that between 15 and 40 million people from these groups would benefit 
from additional training, (9) 

Federal workforce training programs were designed by Congress to help these 
individualf acquire additional training to fulfill their potential as participants in the 
labor market. 

Table D 

MAGNITUDE OF THE NATION'S 
UNMET EDUCATION AND TRAINING NEEDS 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE MARKET POTENTIAL 
FOR OCCUPATIONAL EDUCAT'ON 
1990 

Total U.S. Labor Force 

Estimate for January 1990: 125 million 



Percent 

Approximate Net 'ing Calculated 
Workforce Group Group Size: Training: fvlagniludes: 

Millions Range Millions 



Current Workforce: 



Upgrading Skills of existing workers: 



10% yearly of total 


12 


20-50 


2-6 


Underemployed: 10% of total 


12 


20-50 


2-6 


Unemployed 


6 


20-50 


1-3 


Dislocated workers 


10 


20-50 


2-5 


Re-entrants to workforce 


6 


20-50 


1-3 


New entrants to workforce annually 


4 


20-33 


1-1 


Underprepared workers: high school dropouts: 


20 


10-20 


2-4 


Women entering workforce 


9 


10-33 


1-3 


Disabled people of working age 


12 


20-50 


2-6 


Immigrants 


6 


28-50 




Total 






15-40 



Notes: The total includes ctouble counting of people in more than one workloroe group. The purpose 
of this framework for calculating the order of magnitude of the training noods is simply to 
indicate that the numberF are potentially large. Tte fr&inework is intended to sen/e as a rough 
starting point for deveioiJing more precise estimates. 



Source: Carol Frances + Associates, Wasliington, D.C, 
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PROGRAM FUNDING 



Category Clarification 



investment Priorities 



Human resource spending, as defined by federal budget analysts, represents 
approximately one-half of the federal budget. Fully 95 percent of this figure, 
however, encompasses outlays for entitlements of income security, Medicare and 
veterans benefits. (10) 

Only five percent of human resource spending, or 2.5 percent of the federal budget, 
relates to education and training designed to improve human resource productivity. 

Only $100 million of the $473 billion 1980-1988 budget increase supported 
education and training programs. (Chart 4) Closer analysis as shown in Chart 5 
illustrates that gains in education funding were offset by a greater decrease in 
training outlays. 



Chart 4 

INCREASE IN FEDERAL BUDGET OUTLAYS BY FUNCTION 

1980-1988 
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Source: Based on data from the Budget of the U.S. for FY 1990. 
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Chart 5 

FEDERAL BUDGET ALLOCATIONS FOR LDUCATION AND TRAINING 



EJjiHons (>( CufronI t:)oliars 




I960 1965 1970 1975 



1980 1985 



1990 



Education ' f ■■- Traintng 



Historical Funding 
Patterns 



Source: OMB, Budget Tables. 

Chart 6 is particularly revealing and provides a historical perspective from which to 
evaluate recent changes in the national agenda. Since 1980, the slope of the 
defense spending curve becomes increasingly steep, reflecting the rapid 
acceleration in defense category spending. During the corresponding period, 
education and training expenditures have remained fairly constant, as reflected in 
the flat slope of the education/training cuive. 



Charts 

FEDERAL BUDGET ALLOCATIONS FOR NATIONAL PRIORITIES 



Uiiwis ol Cuireni Dollars 
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Source: OMB, Burlgot, Historical T&jios. 
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While wo are r guing that national prlorif '^s are inrppropriate, we can urge that 

monies allocai^.u lor human resource development be utilized for maximum impact, 
and ti at increased involvement by and reliance on two-year colleges would produce 
a most positive and significant impact. 

Next we review current federal programs and discuss how two-year colleges can 
be factored into the delivery equation to maximize worl<force productivity tlirough 
training and education. 

MAJOR PROGRAM SUMMARIES 

Thefollowing legislation andprograms impacting human resource development and 
the workforce will be reviewed: 

1 . Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 

2. Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act 

3. Job Opportunities and Basin Skills Program of the Family Support Act of 
1988 

4. Hawkins-Stafford Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

5. Title VIII of the Hl3her Education Act 

6. Title IV of the Higher Education Act 

7. Intemal Revenue Code — Section 1 27 

8. State Job Training Programs 

Job Tialning Partnorship Act (JTPA) 

JTPA The Job 7 raining Partnership Act (JTPA) was enacted as Public Law 97-300 in 1 982. 

It was designed to replace the Comprehenijive Employment Training Act of 1973 
(CETA) and suppjoft year-round programming for unemployed and disadvantaged 
adults and youth in addition to summer youth programs. 

JTPA allocates funding to the states using a formula which weights two -thirds on 
the basis of unemployment and one-third on the number of disadvantaged 
individuals. States allocate their funds to service delivery areas, and training 
programs are supervised and administered by the local Private Industry Council 
(PIC). 

In a March 1989 report by the JTPA Advisory Committee (12), it wa^ asserted that 
current JTPA performance standards favored programs which yielded quick 
placements at a low cost per student over longer term programming which 
emphasized basic skills acquisition in an academic environment. 

Workforce Impact Authorities estimate that funding is available to onl y 1 in 20 of those individuals who 

meet JTPA eligibility requirements. (13) Given limited funding, programs tend to 
benefit those easiest to serve, the least disadvantaged components of the target 
populations. (1 4) As many as 88 percent of the high school dropouts served by JTPA 
received no remedial education under the proc, im. (15) 

Waqes Decrease Since JTPA completers earn average wages in the $4.50 to $5.00 per hour range. (16) 
1970s Even if thoy successfully secure full-time employment, these individuals may not 

escape poverty. Tal<ing into account the impact li inflation, wages paid today under 
JTPA are lower than wages paid the same population under the 1970s precursor 
program, CETA. (17) 
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Two- Year College 
Potential 



Funding and 
Adminlstrdtlon 



Researchers Sar A. Levitan and Frank Gallo detormined through analyses 
a/nducted for the W.L. Upjohn institute for Ennployment Research, that after 
inflationary adjustments and trar\shtlon into constant dollars, current funding 
through JTPA constitutes a merger 25 percent of the funds available through it's 
predecessor program, CETA. (Hi) 

Few Funds To Two- Year Primary research consisting of interviews with two-year college training program 
Colleges administrators and community employers suggests that a comparatively small 

portion of JTPA funds support programs delivered through the two-year college 

system. 

Reasons cited forthis perceived funding imbalance included:the lackof participation 
by two-year colleges on the tocal PIC board, resulting in a disproportionate influence 
among competing agencies; and what was viewed as the "general practice" among 
PiCs of awarding grants to alternative providers. 

Strategic Alliances In many areas, respondents mentioned tha* community-based organizations were 

the preferred delivery mechanism, and in response, enterprising two-year 
institutions have formed strategic alliances with community-basod organizations to 
act as their education and training partner. 



Carl D. Perkins Educational Act 



Administration 



Cutbacks 



External Barriers 



Two- Year College 
Participation 




The Perkins Act was formulated to promote vocational education programs 
del!(/ered in a classroom setting, while ensuring that curricula supported the needs 
of ttie workforce and promoted economic growth. Known as Public Law 98-524, the 
Perkins Act was passed in 1984 and is administered by the Department of 
Education. 

A recently appended goal, and one which parallels the mission of two-year colleges, 
is to provide equal access to these vocational education programs for students who 
are disadvantaged, disablec. or members of a special population. 

The federal government requires that states designate a specific agency to 
administer Perkins Act funds, Most states assign administrative responsibility to the 
agency which oversees secondary schools. 

Funds are disb^jrsed among service delivery areas in the form of Basic Grants which 
carry a set-aside clause requiring participation by members of special populations 
including disabled persons, disadvantaged persons, adults in need of training and 
retraining, single parents, displaced homemakers, participants in programs 
designed to eliminate gender bias and stereotyping in jobs, and criminal offenders. 

Vocational education funding has been uneven in the wake of an almost $200 million 
cutback in 1978 appropriattons (see Chart 7). It took eleven years to rebuild 
vocational education budgets to 1977 appropriation levels. 

Other potential barriers to participation discovered by NAVE included: program 
ineligibility, rejectton of applications, inability to match, lack of corifidence in quality 
or the match, inability to kJentify eligible students, inability to identify excess costs, 
and awards perceived as too small to justify the effort of applying for the program 
funds (the average award per institution under some set-asides was $3,000). (19) 

A detailed breakout of the postsecondary institution share of federal vocational 
educatton basic grants (see Chart 8) reveals that fully half of all r.tate funds in half 
of the states ftow through the postsecoiidary system. In terms of degree of utilization 
within states, the range is from a low of less than 1 0 percent of all funds in one state, 
to a high of 100 percent of all funds in two states. 
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Chart? 

TRENDS IN APPROPRIATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



MtHions 




IMS 



1970 



1975 



1980 I9C5 



1990 



National Assessment 
Completed 



Barriers to Participation 



Internal Barriers 



Set-Aside Use 



Flexible Funds 
Application 



Source: U.S. Department of Education 

In May 1989, National Assessment of Vocational Education (NAVE) mandate 
contained In the Perkins Act was fulfilled upon publication of a comprehensive 
assessment of vocational education. 

Research evaluated a wide range of topics impacting vocational education including 
the nature and quality of services delivered to special populations and the 
implications of recent legislation for vocational education. (20) 

Recognizing the imporiance of special population programs under the Perkins Act, 
NAVE researchers set alx)ut uncovering the real and perceived barriers which 
precluded eligible instituttons from receiving set-asides. Findings differed, often 
dramaticaliy, by type of institutton. 

Half of respondent postsecondary instituttons reported that they "dkJn't know about" 
handfcapped f ;t-asides; only 7 percent of school distr :rts pleaded ignorance. 
Thirty-five percent of postsecondary instituttons "didn't know about" sex equity fund 
availability versus 20 percent of school districts. Twenty-nine percent of 
postsPGondary instituttons "didn't know about" adult set-asides versus 20 percent 
of sefiondary scrrools. (21) 

Given their unkjue ability to recmit and retnin students from special population 
segments, it comes as no surprise that two-year colleges accounted for 20 percent 
of handfcapped set-askJe monies and 26 percent of disadvantaged set-asides 
during the 1986-1987 period. (23) 

Concurrently, two-year colleges recei id 52 percent of program i; iprovement 
funds, spending about 80 percent of these more flexible dollars for equipm int 
necessaty to effect vocuttonal and career eduoatton. (24) 
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Charts 



POSTSECONDARY SHARE OF FEDERAL 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BASIC GRANTS 
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Source: National Assessment of Vocational Education 



Level of Funding and Working from the data bases assembled during the NAVE research effort, analysts 
Involvement now estimate that almost 85 percent of two-year colleges received funding under 

the Pe;kins Act. (25) At approximately $1 00,000, the average two-year college grant 
was funded at a level about 20 percent higher than similar grants awarded to 
technical Institutions, four-year colleges and postsecondary area schools. (26) 



Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Act (JOBS) 



Administration 



Funding 



Two- Year College 
Involvement 



The JOBS program was auiiWrized utider Public Law 100-485, the Family Support 
Act of 1988, and is the successor to the Work Incentive Program (WIN). JOBS is 
administered by the Department of f-iealth and fHuman Services, and is designed to 
help indivkJuals on welfare acquire the basic skills which lead to employment and 
economic self-sufficiency. 

Federal funds under the JOBS program are (o be allocated to the states by formula 
and within the states on the basis of a state plan. 

Lawmakers who shaped JOBS understood the potential contribution of two-year 
colleges, and incorporated postsecondary education into the program from 
inceptton. However, bearing in mind that states administer funds, the languago of 
incluston bears further scrutiny. States are permitted to recognize postsecoridary 
education as an eligible activity, but are not required to do so. 




Worksite Literacy (Hawkins-Stafford Act) 

Initially authorized in Public Law 100-418 (Omnibuj. Trade and Competitiveness 
Act), Worksite Literacy is now subsumed under Public Law 10-276 as part of the 
Hawkins-Stafford Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 



lid 



Funding and 
Administration 



Two- Year College 
Contribution 



Grants Given 



Nepd Exceeds Funding 



Funding 



Dual l\/lodality 



Placement Enhanced 



The Department of Education Bureau of Adutt and Vocational Education administers 
the program which received $30 million in funding in 1988. 

The Omnibus Trade and Competitl*^eness Act was a sweeping legislative effort 
addressing issues ranging from taxes to international finance, from plant closing 
procedures to pesticide monitoring, from workers' rights abroad to domestic 
workforce education and training. 

The concept driving the Worksite Literacy Program is that of encouraging 
business/education partnerships through matching grants designed to promote the 
development of demonstration programs. 

Worksite literacy is one educational arena where the special attributes of two-year 
colleges have been well-utilized. Program administrators wisely capitalized on the 
strong ties between two-year colleges and the local business community; and on 
the proven experience of two-year colleges in the design of literacy and basic skills 
programming specific to worksite applications. 

During fiscal year 1 988, almost half of the 37 workplace literacy grants were awarded 
to partnerships involving two-year colleges. (27) Although fiscal year 1989 
allocations have not been made public, program managers indicate that the trend 
toward strong participation among two-year colleges will continue. 

Worksite literacy has been funded at the $30 million level for fiscal year 1990, but 
adult literacy experts view this effort as falling far short of the demand for such 
prngiams if workplace literacy is to become a reality. As shown in Table A, there 
are an estimated 10 million underprepared workers who could bene :;t from such 
training. 

The Commissksn on Workforce Quality and Labor Market Efficiency repoits that 
"literacy programs now serve only 1 to 2 percent of eligible adults." (28) 

Cooperative Education Act (Title VIII) 

Federal financial support for cooperative education was first included in the Higher 
Educatton Act of 1968, as part of the student aid title. Cooperative education was 
subsequently raised to title status in 1976 and recognized as an independent 
program and given its own Title VIII. 

Under current provisfons, the grants awarded to institutions defray ttie cost of 
installing a program, but tho educational institutions must utilize their own resources 
to continue the program. 

Cooperative education programs entail a dual modality — students learn business 
principles in a classroom setting and then apply those techniques on-the-job in 
positions created by supportive tocal employers. There are a number of tangential 
ber^efits associated with this type of education, which make it unusually well-suited 
for two-year college participation: ' 

Students earn as they learn, and the income side cf cooperative education would 
enable more members of special populations to complete their training with less 
financial sacrifk;e. 

Placement opportunities are greatly enhanced because students, by means of 
on-the-job exposure, are higher up on the learning curve, possessing proven skills, 
a work history and familiarity with the company, its personnel and procedures. 
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Four* Y«ar Schools 



Two-Year College 
Snvolvernont 



Tuition Rises Faster 
Thai« Wages 



Shift f ron: Grants, to 
Loans 



Traditbnally, cooperative education has buen perceived as a program best-suited 
for four-year collegee where eligiblo student'^ take an average of five years to 
complete their education while fulfilling the cooperative education employment 
obligation. 

To date, cooperative education has been funded by Congress, but Title VIII has 
been thci repeated target for repeal during the last few rounds of presidential budget 
reduction proposals. 

Statistics tell the tale regarding tijvo-year college part'cipation in cooperative 
education efforts. Altlwugh two-year colleges comprise more than one-third of U.S. 
Institutions of higher learning, they account for only one-quarter oi grants awarded 
in recent years. (29) 

FEDERAL STUDENT AID (TITLE IV) 

Federal student aid programs werf, enacted to breach the financial barrier which 
might othenwise limit access to higher education, particularly among special 
population groups. 

College tuition hikes have outpaced increases in family student earning power, 
making federal financial assistance an even more critical variable in the access 
formula. 

A student earning the minimum wage today would have to work almost twice as 
many hours to pay for tuition as 20 years ago. (30) 

Since 1980-"«981 , the composition of federal student aid has altered considerably, 
with a shift m funding from grarrt to loan programs. 

This movement is depicted in Chart 9. Federal grant funding would have to double 
to re-establish !ihe level of real grant aid al 1980-1981 levels. 



Sourco; Basod on data oimpMiif by Gwendolyn L. Lewis, Tronds in Student Financial Aid. 1980 to 
1908. The Cdloco Boarri. Sopterntjor 1988, pp. 6-7. 



Chart 9 

FEDERAL STUDENT AID: 
CH/«^NGING COMPOSITION FROM GRANTS TO LOANS 
1970-7110 1987-88 
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Further, of the $24 billion that Congress has allocated for federal education 
programs in the 1989-90 fiscal year, more than $3 billion will be needed to operate 
the loar ...ogram, and almost $2 billion of the $3 billion — the amount needed to 
pay off defaulted loans — will be a dead loss. Colleges that serve large numbers of 
students who are at risk financially or academically — mainly the community 
colleges — have no hope of effectively curbing default rates as long as they have 
no authority to determine who should receive a loan, as the Stafford Loan program 
operates as an entitlement (31). 

The Biaggi amertdment, passed In 1986 broadened the eligibility requirements for 
student aid programs to include less-than-half-time students. Expanded eligibility 
now accommodates employed students seeidng to upgrade their skills through time. 

Workforce Impact Federal student aid programming supports the two key components of the two-year 

college mission by supporting the costs training of new entrants to the workforce, 
and most rece.my, by providing assistance to employed workers soeking to update 
and expand skills. 

In Chart 10, institutional participation in the Pell Grant component of federal student 
aid is summarized. Two-year colleges appear to be simply maintaining share. 



Chart 10 

TRENDS IN DISTRIBUTION OF PELL GRANTS 
BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 

Pp(ceiil ol Ihe Total 

50 I ■ 1 




Source: Based on data from College Board 

Student Profile The underlyirjg assumption of the original federal student aid logislation was that 

Changing beneficiaries would be dependent students of traditional college age (18-24 years), 

attending four-year institulions in pursuit of a baccalaureate degree. 

Those non-trjditional students enrollBd in occupational programs to devolop a 
specific skill, who do not meet even the expanded eligibility requirements, receive 
no assistance, 
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Internal Revenue Code — Section 127 



Budget Cu*s Threaten 
Benefit 



Benefits Fairly 
Distributed 



Two- Year College 
Involvement 



Section 127 of the Internal Revenue Code a,' j^^'z employees to receive 
reimtxjrsement for undergraduate educational expenses from their employers 
without having to report the value of those benefits as taxable income. 

The tax code provision targets employed individua" who desire to pursue training 
as a means of career enhancement. 

This program has been under continued threat during the last few years. It has been 
granted extensions, which are allowed to expire, and then get renewed retroactively. 
The major point of contention surrounds the nature of program beneficiaries. 

Opponents assert that these benefits do not flow to low i.icome, undereducated 
workers, as originally intended. Proponents, bacl<ed by a recently completed study 
published by the Coopers & Lybrand National Tax Policy Group (32) argue that it is 
precisely this population wnich is being served. 

The Coopers & Lybrand study found that this tax code provision distributes funds 
"in a manner closely paralleling earnings among the labor force as a whole. Benefits 
do not accaie disproportionately to higher paid employees." (33). More than 70 
percent of the beneficiaries earried less than $30,000 per year and 16 percent 
earned less than $20,000 per year. (34) 

Reseanhers also projected the cost of expanding Section 1 27 provisions to include 
graduate studies, and determined that the cost to the Treasury would be slightly 
more than $100 million in fiscal year 1990. (35) 

Because two-year colleges are not directly involved in the disbursement of funds or 
verification of course completion, there is no record Iteeping mechanism to capture 
the number of two-year college studentr, tal<ing advantage of Section 127. 
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Upgrade the Skills of 
Workers 



State Job Training Programs 

in addition to federal job training programs, virtually every state has enacted job 
training legislation. The difference is one of objective. Most federal programs are 
directed at the needs of special populations. Most state programs are part of a 
comprehensive economic development strategy, designed to attract new 
businesses. 

Typically, state programs involve customized job t''aining developed through 
technical institutes, technotogy centers or community colleges, tailored to the needs 
of companies relocating to or expanding within the state. 

To qualify for state-sponsorei training, companies are usually required to invest in 
new or expanded facilities which will create more jobs for the surrounding 
community. (36) 

In addition to economic devetopment initiatives benefitting entrants to the workforce, 
ttie programs emphasize meeting the challenge of upgrading employed worker skills 
to accomnfKxJate tlwse new technok>gies needed to remain competitive. 

States such as Ohto and Indiana disburse funds t'j businesses directly, leaving the 
choice of training provider up to the business. On the other hand, California may 
contract with an employer, educattonal institution, or private training enti'y. Michigan 
will direct funds to either businesses or individuals. Illinois provides money to 
indivkJuals. 
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Novel Administration 
Approach 



Otlier Models 



Massachusetts originated tho concept of by-passing existing agencies and setting 
up a semi-public, independent organization for tfie express purpose of supervising 
job training programs. Tfie resjjitant entity is the Bay Stale Skills Corporation 
(BSCC) that brings industry and educational institutions together, and funds 
program development to train people for new or upgraded jobs. BSCC tikes its 
charge a step farther, recruiting dislocated workers, the economically 
disadvantaged, and welfare recipients for training programs. 

States adopting a modified version of the BSCC model include: Kentucky. 
Minnesota, Washington and Florida. The Florida Sunshine State Skills Program is 
run by the State Board of CommLnity Colleges with the Economic Development 
Advisory Committee functioning in an oversight role. 



Two-YearCol ege 
involvement 



The degree of two-year college involvement in state job training programs is a 
function of Institutional aggressiveness and resources. Reviewing the wide variety 
in job training program administration, funding and delivery methods, one can intuit 
that the states are striving to find viable alternatives to traditional educational 
systems. 
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PRODUCTIVE AMERICA PROJECT POLICY RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS 



Purpose The underlying purpose of the Productive America project was to explore human 

resource development issues related to productivity and global competitiveness, 
with an emphasis on sf)ecial populations, and to assess the potential contribution 
of two-year colleges to the productivity improvement effort. 

Research confirmed that the very characteristics which define frA/o-year colleges 
(local, accessible, affordable, diverse, flexible, market-driven and responsive) 
position these institutions as the optimal service providerfor programs reaching out 
io members of special populations. 

Two-yearcolleges, with progressive leadership, were innov itors in the development 
of programming, curricula, recruitment and support systems designed to benefit 
special populations. Two-year colleges were in the front ranks of educators who 
recognized that institutions of higher learning also had an economic development 
mission. 

Many two-year colleges have begun to construct '"Dalitions with other service 
providersto leverage funds and maximize program impact, and several have sought 
to participate fully in federal education and training programs targeted at special 
population members. 

Two-Part Effort Report 1 of the Productive America project presented specific recommendations 

to two-year college administrators for strengthening their workforce education and 
training programs, In this, the second and final report, specific recommendations 
are focused on issues of state and national policy. 

General Findings Several general conclusions, or findings, have resulted from the Productive 

America project; along with several specific recommendations. 

Paramount is the observation that the United States must build a workforce broadly 
competitive in a global economy, if the nation is to solve the demographic and 
economic challenges it fuces. In short, the nation must build a world-class 
workforce. These are additional observations. 

• A mere coherent and cohesive national strategy is needed to expedite the 
development of such a workforce — this strategy will require a collaborative 
effort among Congress, the Administration, Commerce and Industry, and 
education at all levels. 

• The U. S. Department of Labor, because of its traditional mission, is the logical 
choice among federal agencies to lead the coordination and implementation of 
such a strategy. 

• The U. S. Department of Labor should give immeoiate leadership to a fuller 
orchestration of existing federal workforce training programs through 
partnerships embracing public and private educational systems, commerce, 
industry, labor, small business, etc, 

• The national network of two -year colleger and technical institutes can bocome 
pivotal to the delivery of training and retraining — this network should be used 
to a still greater advantage locally, regionally and nationally. 

Tho policy recommendations which follow have been aggregated into three 
categories: 

1 , F^ecornmondations for Two-Year Colleges 

2. Recornmondations tor the National Organizations Representing Two-Year 
Colleges 
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Two-Year Colleges 
Innovate 



Policy 

Recommendations 




3. Recommendations to tho U.S. Department of Labor 

It is the belief of the NCOE Human Resource DevelopmtriiyProductivily Task Force 
that these recommendations form an excellent core policy which would heighten 
workforce productivity, equip special populations with the basic and technical skills 
to achieve financial independence, and effectively leverage available funds through 
improved coordination among departments, agencies and programs. 

CATEGORY ONE: RECOMMENDATIONS FOR TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 

1 . Review V x)llege mission statement and onsure that the responsib"'w for 
local wcuurce development is included with specific attention to the 
following; 

a. Workplace literacy should become one of the primary responsibilities 
of each college. 

b. Education and training systems that facilitate both the creation of 
well-trained new workers and upgrades the skills of current workers 
should be created. 

c. Training curriculum and delivery systems should meet directly, skill 
needs of local employers. 

d. New-worker recruitment and training systems s;. juld be designed to 
quickly move individuals into jobs. 

2. Develop records, transcripts, and documentation systems better explaining 
the technical skills mastered by students. 

3. Establish, with oiher knowledgeable organizations, train-the-trainercenters 
to assist small- and medium-sized businesses to conduct training at 
reasonable cost by using their own employees. 

CATEGORY fWO: RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTING TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 

1. The U.S. Department of Labor, the American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges, through/with the National Council for Occupational 
Education, should ronduct a natio' dl "awareness" campaign t^^ identify the 
workplace problems and challenges that two-year colleges should be able 
to meet. This campaign would be oriented toward college administrators, 
college board members (or those individuals who determine the direction 
of each college), federal and state agency psrsonnel charged to confront 
workplace problems, and the private manufacturing and service sector. 

2. Initiate national publicity campaigns to promote models that have 
demonstrated success in recruiting, training/educating and placing 
individuals In jobs with special emphasis on special populations. 

3. Establish (possibly with the U.S. Department of Labor) a more uniform 
system of documentation or certification of accomplished workplace skills. 

4. Two-year 'col legpo. with the U.S. Department of Latwr, state government, 
professional associations and business should develop specific standards 
for jobs atong with competency tes«.s to measure student progress. 

5. Two-year colleges should, with appropriate partners (e.g. national labor 
organizations) launch a national campaign to legitimize and enhance the 
image of technical and vocational work and careers. 

6. Two-year colleges stiould, nationally, regionally and locally, conduct 
research to determine the capability(s) of the collegoij to meet the workforce 
problems. 

7. Two-yoar colleges should actively market their workforce training 
( apabilities. 



CATEGORY THREE: RECOMMENDATIONS TO 
THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 



1. Programs and initiatives from the Departments of Labor, Education and 
Commerce should be integrated and coordinatid in the shared pursuit of a 
world-class workforce. An effort should be made to leverage and coordinate 
all resources whereby an adequate financial base Is created to meet key 
training needs. 

2. The Department of Labor should create incentive programs to serve special 
populations iinost in need, so that training can be as academic/practical, job 
site or classroom-based as needed to truly be of service. 

3. The Department of Labor should continue to seek agents and initiatives for 
change in order to stimulate coordination across the various agencies 
responsible for human resource renewal and to include business and 
education as also responsible for making change happen. For example: 

a. The Secretary's Innovation Fund 

b. The "LIFT" America Awards 

c. The Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills 

4. The Department of Labor should crea.e a Two-Year College Office within 
its Errployment and Training Administration in order to strengthen the even 
application of the Department's programs and initiatives across the nation's 
two-year colleges and to serve as an ombudsman for seeking increased 
involvement of the colleges in all appropriate department initiatives. For 
example: 

a. Assure two-year college representatk'n on all special national 
commissions or task forces created to deal with workforce problems. 
Such as: 

( 1 ) future productivity commissions 

(2) the Workforce Quality Clearinghouse 

(3) the Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills 

(4) all national and regional conferences 

(5) the National Ad»'isory Board on Workplf;ce Training 

b. Work with AACJC and NCOE to discover successful models for 
workforce training and workplace literacy training and give them 
national visibility. 

c. Fund "awarene"s" and research initiatives to determine the capability 
of two-year collt jes to solve workforce preparation problems. 

d. Fund tfieestablishrnentof communication syslemsforthe transmission 
of critical commercial/industrial and labor forca information via 
community colleges in concert with the Employment Service. 

e. Determine that two-year colleges should become regional advocates 
and provide leadership for vocational education. 

5. The Department of Lat)or is urged to use its resources to create and 
guarantee interlocking, non-duplicative structures between human 
resoiipce education systems (such as two-year colleges) and training 
support systems (such as PICs and Human Investment Councils). I^ore 
pointedly, DDL is urged to seek ways of encouraging increased utilization 
of two-year colleges by the JTPA system and the JOBS program. For 
example: 

a. Encourage two-year college representation on all Private Indubiry 

jncils. 

b. _stablish and maintain a computerized national job search and 
placer. lent/developnrient network and worker relocation system linking 
applicants with job opportunities in concert with the Employmeril 
Service. 

6. The Department of Labor should encourage the location of Job Service 
Offices on two-year college campuses (where reasonable) as a method of 
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symbolically connecting the fortunes of employment with education and 
training. 

The Departmer.'t of Labor is urged to actively: 

a. Pursue the creation of tax incentives to encou rage employers to support 
workforce education and training policies and activities. 

b. Ensure increased availability of student financial aid and loans for 
disadvantaged and lower middle-class students (v.'ilh the approaching 
labor/skills rhortagt the time has now amved for rethinking student aid 
policy so that it might impact the labor needs of the country). 

c. Continue to support creative applications of cooperative education, 
apprenticeship, two plus-two program models, and other tactics for 
attracting students into the vocational/technical occupations. 

d. Continue to promote, encourage, and visibly support the massive public 
and private education/training efforts on behalf of currently employed 
workers. More pointedly, DOL can publicly recognize private sector use 
of two-year colleges thereby encouraging use of the colleges. 

e. Ensure that funding for workforco development supports the 
combination of education and training necessary for an individual to 
develop full attainment of job skil'r. and job placement. 

f . Encourage the utilization of two-year college as the primary provider of 
vocational education for adults. 
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